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NOTES. 


HE chief events of the week have been the enthu- 
siastic reception accorded to Mr. Rhodes in the 
Cape Colony, and especially the great speech which he 
delivered at the banquet given in his honour at Cape 
Town, and which must be regarded as his ‘‘ apologia” 
for the part he played inthe Jameson raid. Mr. Rhodes 
has at length adopted what we have again and again 
shown to be his only proper line of defence ; he is justi- 
fied in asking his countrymen to consider his life-work 
as a whole, and not to condemn him for a single mis- 
take. He may well ask, ‘‘What man is there who 
has not committed any fault?” Moreover, we feel 
certain that Mr. John Hofmeyr himself, although in 
‘Ons Land ” he has condemned the reception accorded 
to a man whose conduct is about to be inquired into by 
a Parliamentary Commission, would be the first to 
respond frankly to this appeal, and to admit that Mr. 
Rhodes, in spite of his one terrible mistake, had rendered 
great and distinguished services both to Great Britain 
and to South Africa. 


Mr. Rhodes’s frank confession at Cape Town will 
stand him in good stead with his countrymen; but he 
was not well advised in sneering at Mr. Chamberlain : 
“‘some great men cultivate orchids.” Mr. Chamberlain 
is an uncommonly awkward antagonist, and Mr. Rhodes 
has difficulties enough to meet, we should imagine, 
without going out of his way to increase them ; but 
still the gibe is characteristic of the man and shows 
courage, if not prudence. In the interests of the 
British Empire in South Africa, we hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain will not take up the gauntlet. At this 
juncture we want the services both of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Rhodes. We notice in the Central News 
telegram that at the banquet Lord Rosmead’s ‘‘ health” 
was received ‘‘in absolute silence.” This is a bad 
omen; for no one deserved better of the State in 
that trying month of January 1896 than Sir Hercules 
Robinson. By-the-bye, the ‘‘ Times’” report of the 
banquet was most meagre; the allusion to “‘ orchids” 
and the half-insult to Lord Rosmead were not even 
mentioned. Is the Central News report to be trusted ? 


The mistake made about the knighthood to Mr. 
William Laird is curious, to say the least of it. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that blunders are very 
often made in the Salisbury household in the matter of 
invitations. For instance, ‘‘A” receives three invitations 
to a certain reception at the Foreign Office, and finds 
himself omitted from the next official function. But 
hitherto these errors have not been ascribed to Lord 
Salisbury. Now that he seems to have entered the lists 


the results may be extraordinary. We wonder whether 
some of his appointments in the past may be ascribed to 
some casual mistake; we should like to think that Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s appointment was a mere blunder and 
not a deliberate reward of partisanship and insult to 


poetry. 


We are rejoiced to learn that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer believes in the policy of maintaining the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. True, there is a 
passage in his speech which sounds rather pessimistic ; 
for a moment he seems to argue that the French are 
about to increase their fleet because we have increased 
ours. The right argument is well put by the ‘‘ Times”: 
‘* If we were to establish our indisputable supremacy, 
as we could very easily do, most of them would abandon 
a hopeless and a burdensome endeavour. But to make 
a great effort one year and to relax it the next is merely 
to perpetuate and intensify the competitive strain.” 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach must know as well as we do 
that if both France and Britain do their best, France 
cannot compete with us. The French shipbuilding 
industry cannot execute orders to the tune of even four 
millions sterling a year, while our yards could use ten 
or twenty millions easily. 


It is certain, we fear, that Baron de Courcel will 
leave us shortly. With him goes the fortieth French 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. Sir Frederick 
Monson is the ninth English Ambassador accredited to 
the French Government during the same period. We 
shall not insist upon the quality of the material 
implied in this difference of numbers. A more in- 
teresting question is that of M. de Courcel’s successor. 
The choice, as far as we can gather, seems to be 
between M. Ribot and M. Bourgeois, both former 
Prime Ministers. ‘‘ Pour M. Ribot, passe encore”; he 
is not only a statesman of considerable ability and a 
pupil of M. Dufaure, but a man of family in the sense 
in which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes describes th: 
man of family. 


What will happen if M. Bourgeois is accredited to 
us, Heaven only knows. The intercourse between the 
late M. Challemel-Lacour and the late Lord Granville 
was awkward and difficult enough, and we must bear in 
mind that, compared to Lord Salisbury, the Whig 
peer was a most pliable, accommodating, and tolerant 
creature; while compared to M. Bourgeois, M. Challeme!- 
Lacour was a Chesterfield. Yet there were comical 
scenes without number at Downing Street, which, 
solely owing to the tact of the English Minister, did 
not degenerate into farce. Should M. Bourgeois come 
among us, Albert Gate on ceremonial nights will be a 
sight for the gods, for M. Bourgeois by his policy 
stands committed to the invitation of the most Radical 
part of the French colony in London to his recepticns. 


That magnificent bit of low comedy, in which Pipe-en- 
Bois (of Goncourt fame), alias George Cavalier, invited 
Lord Lyons to partake of a friendly pint of beer during 
his visit to the Hétel-de-Ville, will assuredly have its 
counterpart. But perhaps the Republic will be well 
advised and send us the aristocratic M. Casimir Périer, 
who is also what our friends call an ‘‘ archi-millionaire.” 


We respectfully suggest that it is about time the 
municipal authorities of Bombay made some serious 
efforts to cope with the bubonic plague which is deci- 
mating the city. If this disease goes on spreading, as 
it seems very likely to do, Bombay will soon be a soli- 
tude. In November the deaths numbered 268 out of a 
total of 333 persons attacked ; in December, 1,160 out 
of a total of 1,655 attacked, which means that in one 
month the mortality has increased more than fourfold. 
In the lower quarters of the city things are becoming 
serious, and something like 325,000 out of the total 
population of about 850,000 (it was 821,764 in 1891) 
have. fled. Even the mill hands have gone. The 
Government of India has thought it advisable to send 
the Director-General of its Medical Service from 
Calcutta to Bombay to frame a report upon this terrible 
plague. 

But while Surgeon-Major-General Cleghorn is inves- 
tigating, with a view to reporting, the plague demon is 
taking off more than fifty people a day. And the 
Bombay authorities are sitting down wringing their 
hands in blank despair. To be sure, they have voted a 
lakh of rupees for the necessary expenses, and another 
half-lakh has since been added from various sources. 
They have, moreover, given their medical officers 
enlarged discretionary powers. The doctors appear to 
have lost their heads almost as completely as their 
employers. We find them suggesting—actually sug- 
gesting at this stage !—that all infected places should 
be whitewashed. Why, in Hong Kong they, at the 
earliest stage, whitewashed the whole of the native city, 
sent volunteers to bring concealed cases to light, and 
burned down wholesale the filthy places where the 
plague bacillus found its nourishment. 


Even then the Governor of the Colony was not 
able to avert an outbreak early last year; but earlier 
epidemics had taught experience, and he was merciless 
in his treatment of what is known as the ‘‘ condemned 
area.” In Bombay they have been content with treating 
individual cases, and appear to have been almost dis- 
gustingly tender in their regard for the native dislike 
for segregation. No doubt they have been taken ata 
disadvantage, because they had virtually no knowledge 
of the bubonic plague, which moreover came upon 
them and spread with a startling suddenness and 
rapidity. But they should have profited by the ex- 
ample of Hong Kong and have acted drastically. 
This plague is one of those desperate diseases that are 
only to be held in check by the application of very 
desperate remedies. The most. efficient preventive is 
personal and household cleanliness. No doubt this is 
a desperate remedy in the lower quarter of Bombay, 
just as it was in stinking Hong Kong, but it has to be 
carried out. It might be amusing were it not really 
terrible to find the Bombay doctors suggesting that 
. suspected places should be whitewashed, and to find 
the Bombay Press mildly hinting that if there are 
greater powers that can be conferred upon the doctors 
they should be conferred without delay ! 


The American Presidential Election is almost alone 
responsible for the fact that our foreign trade during 
the second half of last year did not bear out to the full 
the promise of the first half. We have learned to look 
so steadfastly to the United States as an outlet for our 
productions that any serious cessation of purchases 
from the other side occasions rather widespread 
depression here. We may instance Bradford as a case 
in point. Last year the total value of the exports— 
wool, woollens and worsteds, iron, steel, and machinery 
—from this centre to America was only £ 2,811,000, as 
compared with 45,701,000 in 1895. Bradford is no 
doubt an extreme case. It has seen many com- 


mercial ups and downs of late years because it has 
linked its interests intimately with those of Trans- 
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atlantic importers and consumers, and has found 
itself ‘‘left”” more than once because the gentlemen 
vested with the maintenance of the fiscal policy of the 
Republic have thought it patriotic and proper to 
sacrifice the consumer in order to benefit the home 
manufacturer, and especially those trusts with which 
the home manufacturer is so fond of allying himself. 
But all other centres suffered. Down to September 
the falling off in values on our shipments to this one 
market, as compared with the three quarters of the 
previous year, was nearly £6,100,000. It will probably 
be found, when the annual abstract is published, that 
the net loss for the whole year runs to something like 
£9,000,000—for the last three months were the very 
worst of all. And it needs some respectable advances 
in other directions to compensate for such a loss as 
this. It is sufficient evidence of the all-round briskness 
of trade that, in spite of the falling-off in the American 
trade, there is a handsome increase on the previous 
year in the total volume of exports. 


The commercial outlook for the current year would 
be bright enough but for that black cloud of American 
tariff revision. It was apparent to students of American 
affairs long before the semi-official pronouncements to 
which we have been treated that the determination to 
adjust the rates of duty so as to secure an equilibrium 
between revenue and expenditure was capable of a 
liberal interpretation. The Wilson Act is to be swept 
away entirely, only such schedules being retained as 
have been proved to be satisfactory—to the Republi- 
cans. In its place we are to have another McKinley 
tariff, which will probably masquerade under the 
name of Dingley; for though the so-called Ding- 
ley Bill has been dropped, its author is  chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee which 
is formulating the new tariff; and he may be trusted 
to see that such of his original propositions as are 
still applicable are brought forward under happier 
auspices than in December 1895. Those who know 
how this country suffered under the old McKinley Act 
will not be sanguine of a good year with America. 
In other directions the commercial horizon is clear. 
Shippers are fighting shy of Turkey, and no one can 
blame them ; but it is surprising what little impression 


has of late been made upon business by rumours of | 


war. Perhaps we are growing familiar with them. 


China is one of the best-governed countries of the 
world—on paper. The sentiments expressed in Imperial 
decrees and magisterial proclamations are above criti- 
cism. Government has been inculcating the study of 
mathematics, in the Baconian sense, since 1866. The 
promoters of the movement had no difficulty, indeed, 
in showing that it had been advocated twenty years 
previously, and that, even under ancient dynasties, 
‘men qualified in mathematics were selected for official 
preferment.” In 1887 the Literary Chancellors were 
instructed to issue, at the Competitive Examinations, 
besides the subjects usually selected, a theme on mathe- 
matics. The Emperor has now issued further instruc- 
tions to the various provincial governors to establish 
schools for the teaching of the English language and 
Western sciences in all the principal cities. China, it 
is urged, in order to keep herself on terms of equality 
with the Great Powers of Europe, ‘‘ must educate the 
masses and encourage inventive genius and foreign 
learning amongst her people.” If it be objected that 
the Government seems—like Mr. Micawber when he 
had renewed a bill—to think it has done its duty when 
it has issued such a proclamation, and sinks back into 
sloth, we must remember that China is essentially a 
country which hastens slowly. Prince Kung told Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, thirty years ago, that the day would 
come when we should complain they were going too fast. 
It has not come yet; but still our grandchildren may 
have their breath taken away. 


We confess to a good deal of sympathy with Lord 
Penrhyn in his quarrel with his Bethesda quarrymen. 
Here is a notoriously good employer—who has increased 
wages voluntarily by 15 per cent. within the past four 
and a half years, and whose virtues have been sung 
loudly by the very men with whom he is now at logger- 
heads—fighting to the very death for the right to 
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conduct his own affairs in his own way, without any 
pragmatical interference from the Board of Trade, and 
without any regard whatever for the officious busy- 
bodies of the Radical Press. The spectacle in itself is 
deserving of admiration. All the same, we scarcely 
think that Lord Penrhyn is well advised in holding out ; 
and when, after stating that he has no particular 
objection to combination, he proceeds to suspend the 
quarry committee for combining, we think him just a 
trifle inconsistent. After all, Sir Courtenay Boyle was 
not far wrong when he pointed out that a matter 
affecting the welfare of some thousands of persons 
could hardly be called private; and the quarrymen’s 
right to combine for their own interests being now 
pretty generally acknowledged, it would be at least a 
gracious thing if their employer would meet them, with 
or without an impartial spectator, on terms less 
dictatorial than those he has actually propounded. The 
matters in dispute, which have been sunk in the quarrel 
with the Board of Trade, are for the most part such as 
might readily be settled by good feeling and possibly 
some concessions on both sides. The contract and 
rybelwyr questions are certainly of this class; and as 
for wages, the trouble has less to do with the actual 
sum earned than with the raising of the nominal 
standard to about the actual average. 


Once more the project is broached of restoring the 
Venus of Milo. The priceless work of Greek art brought 
to France by Dumont d’Urville is to have two arms fitted 
to its stumps. The question is, in what attitude are 
they to be fitted? The main difficulty appears to be 
with regard to the right arm, the hand of which is 
supposed to have held the folds of a peplos. Some 
authorities contend that the movement on Aphrodite’s 
part was intended to afford Paris a glimpse of the 
ankle and the foot ; others maintain that it was meant 
to bring back the garment to her shoulders. We 
remember hearing the question discussed, about a 
decade ago, in the salon of the wittiest woman in 
Paris. ‘‘ Why should Venus have wanted to afford 
Paris another glimpse of the ankle and foot, consider- 
ing the prize had been awarded, for there is no doubt 
that the left hand held the apple?” asked a clever 
journalist. ‘‘Mon cher,” replied the hostess, ‘‘ clever 
as you are, your question proves that you do not know 
the wiles of woman, and that you are blind and insen- 
sible to the effect of une robe bien retroussée.” 


Is it really true that mediocrity is the secret of 
success? M. Paul Valéry, in this month’s ‘‘ New 
Review,” avers that such is the case beyond all ques- 
tion, and he cites the hated Teuton in confirmation of 
his thesis. Germany—though (if we except Russia, 
which has scarcely yet ‘‘arrived”) the parvenu of 
great nations—is triumphant in arms, in commerce, in 
philosophy, in science, even (it is suggested) in art, 
because she lacks creative genius. This is a startling 
paradox, but its contradiction is not easy. The indus- 
trious mediocrity patiently plods along the path lit by 
others; and he reaches the goal which the genius 
often misses. M. Valéry attributes his country’s mili- 
tary disaster to Moltke’s lack of bold initiative, to his 
servile following of the object-lessons given by Napoleon 
and Lee and Sherman. Certain it is that patient 
imitation has been a powerful factor in Germany’s 
industrial advance. And of imitation is born dis- 
cipline, and of discipline method. There you have 
the secret of German success in all fields of activity. 
Cautious imitation of other men’s discoveries is made 
effective by the rigid application of methodical organi- 
zation : the individual is repressed. But what a future 
for the human race! From this drab level of life we 
may ey for even General Booth and his scatterbrains 
to deliver us. 


Believers in heredity may be invited to note a case 
dealt with recently in the columns of the ‘“ Peking 
Gazette.” About the time the Jews were returning 
from Babylon, there arose in China a man whose name 
was Kung. Without any pretended revelation from 
Heaven or tales of visions or supernatural inspiration, 
he established such influence and reputation that his 
countrymen have honoured not only his memory, but 
his descendants, ever since. The head of the family 
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‘tioned for all three appointments. 
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made at times for his support. Six hundred years ago, 
under the Mongol dynasty, some 2,500 acres of land 
were so allotted in the province of Kiangsu ; but in the 
course of wars, floods, rebellions, and other such con- 
tingencies, this has been alienated or lost. One hundred 
and fifty acres were restored by decree of the last 
Emperor, thirty years ago; but that was only a small 
measure of redress ; and it was represented lately that 
the Duke’s revenues had, in consequence, seriously 
declined, ‘‘which was a disgrace to the country and 
militated against the honour due to the sacred family.” 
The Board of Revenue advised, accordingly, that a sum 
equal to the estimated produce of the original estate be 
made payable annually instead. 


The present Duke is the seventy-seventh in direct 
lineal descent from Confucius. The home of the clan 
is at Kio-fu, in the province of Shantung. Here are 
the Duke's palace, and his great ancestor’s tomb and 
memorial temple. ‘‘ It is a lesson in history,” writes a 
recent visitor, ‘‘ to talk with the men of this place, who 
counted seventy-nine generations direct from the sage ; 
men whose ancestors in one unbroken line have lived 
and died on this same spot. More strange still is it to 
notice that these men in face and figure bear a distinct 
resemblance to the portrait that the old graven stones 
still keep in trust as a likeness of Confucius.” 


The death of Olivier Halanzier, former director of 
the Paris Opéra, has reminded us of a splendid trait of 
generosity on his part. The contract between him and 
the late Ambroise Thomas provided for the payment of 
15,000 francs after the hundredth performance of ‘‘ Ham- 
let.” Early in the morning of the day of that hundredth 
performance the Opera House in the Rue Le Peletier 
was burned down. The money was paid nevertheless. 
Halanzier was not a great impresario, and his fortunes 
may be fitly ascribed to the ‘‘ staircase” of the Grand 
Opéra which he inaugurated, but he was an essentially 
honest and obliging man. He was what we term uz 
enfant de la balle, having begun his theatrical career 
when a mere urchin, 


Three of the most important appointments in the gift 
of the Crown must shortly fall vacant—the High Com- 
missionership of South Africa, the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada, and the Governor-Generalship of India. 
Lord Rosmead is in very bad health, while the term of 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Elgin must be approaching an 
end. Who on earth will the Government find to fill 
these vacancies? Unquestionably the most difficult 
job will be to find a successor to Lord Rosmead; for in 
the present state of South African politics the High 
Commissioner and Governor of the Cape ought to be a 
man of exceptional firmness, tact, and political ability. 
It was at one time thought that Sir John Gorst might 
like to go to the Cape; but the Vice-President of the 
Council is now so immersed in home politics that it is 
not thought likely he would abandon the excitement of 
St. Stephen’s for the provincial intrigues of a self- 
governing colony. Lord George Hamilton has been 
spoken of for India ; while Lord Onslow has been men- 
It is only when the 
filling up of appointments like these becomes urgent 
that the dearth of real ability in the Unionist party 
becomes apparent. 


Does our new police magistrate owe his promotion 
to his magisterial antecedents, or is it a reward for his 
exceptional exertions as honorary secretary to the 
United Club? While his former colleagues and others 
who are in a position to judge will doubtless feel 
the most sincere satisfaction that Mr. Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt’s work should be rewarded, we doubt if it 
will be wholly in the interest of the public for the 
secretaryship of the United Club to become a stepping- 
stone to place. Some of Mr. D’Eyncourt’s less suc- 
cessful friends will now probably call attention to the 
fact that his secretaryship largely coincided with the 
period of the club’s decadence. Although that is true, it 
would be altogether a mistake to attribute the change 
for the worse to Mr. D’Eyncourt, who probably had as 
little to do with that change as with everything else 
connected with the club during his tenure of office. 
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“not the first time that a great Englishman is arraigned 


MR. CECIL RHODES’S CONFESSION AND 
DEFENCE... 

“ N°: ‘single ruler in history can be absolved by 
a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or 
two unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, 
Maurice the deliverer of Germany, William the deliverer 
of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer of 
England, Murray the good Regent, Cosmo the father 
of his country, Henry IV. of France, Peter the 
Great of Russia; how would the best of them pass 
such a scrutiny? History takes wider views, and the 
best tribunal for great political cases is the tribunal 
which anticipates the verdict of history.” Such was 
the opinion of Macaulay when commenting upon the 
trial of Lord Clive, and that opinion obtains to-day. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes is about to stand the fire of cross- 
examination and the ordeal of a prolonged inquiry into 
his share of responsibility for those events which have 
already resulted in the incarceration of Dr. Jameson 
and his brother officers, and in the demand of an in- 
demnity of two millions on the part of the Government 
of the Transvaal. We have but little interest in the 
inquiry ; Mr. Rhodes has confessed that the raid into 
the Transvaal was “his fault,” and therewith the 
inquiry so far as he is concerned comes to an end. 

It is, we think, a thousand pities for the sake of 
all concerned that he did not speak a year ago the 
words he uttered at the Cape Town banquet. They 
contain a manly confession, a worthy defence of the 
course which he pursued, and for which he is about 
to answer. There is no more shifting of responsibility, no 
more allusion to Dr. Jameson “‘ going off at half cock,” 
no more mention ofa dispatch which should have reached 
the Doctor, but by some miracle came too late. Now, 
Cecil Rhodes has confessed his fault, and entered a plea 
of justification, or at least of disculpation, claiming that 
his career should be judged as a whole, and that he 
should not be found guilty on a fractional portion 
thereof. In this course he will have the hearty approval 
of his fellow-countrymen ; of those even who, like our- 
selves, pursued him relentlessly so long as he sought 
to place himself under cover, when it was palpable to 
all that no important action could have been concerted 

_in South Africa without his assent and consent. There 
is no whining, no cringing, about his confession ; 
it is not an attempt to break the fall or soften 
the hearts of his judges; there is a manly ring 
in his words that begets the sympathy of men, and 
whatever may be the finding of the Select Committee 
appointed to investigate the administration of the 
Chartered Company, Mr. Rhodes has proved himself 
to be an Englishman, who has deserved well of his 
country, and striven hard to secure her aggrandize- 
ment. He made a mistake when, ‘‘ apart from internal 
difficulti¢s, the Company was troubled by the surround- 
ing Powérs. The Portuguese were unpleasant, and 
there was an uncontrolled invasion from the Trans- 

_ vaal.” It was a time, added Mr. Rhedes, to overcome 

any man. 

He felt then, as he had felt fourteen years pre- 
viously, that he had no supporters in his projects for 
further expansion, owing to the careful caution of the 
Cape Assembly on the one hand, and to the great out- 
side obligations and difficulties of the Mother-country 
on the other’; he knew that the only means to seize the 
North had been through the medium of the Chartered 
Company, which had forestalled various Powers in 
their intention to take this unmarked country ; he re- 
membered, too, the sudden raid into Bechuanaland of 
the Boer commandoes, whose action brought about the 
Warren expedition—all this does not constitute a 
justification for a raid upon a ‘ friendly” neighbouring 
State, hence the confession of his fault; but all this 
explains and mitigates the fault which was committed 
by the founder of England's greatness in South Africa. 

. _ On the credit side of Mr. Rhodes's account is the fact 

_that he acquired for the Mother-country a territory 
of 2,000 miles by 1,000. To his debit stands the part 
he took in the raid into the Transvaal, for which he is 
now to be tried by a Select Committee of the House. 
He has pleaded guilty to the indictment, and it will 
be interesting to observe the effect produced by this 
admission upon the Committee and the public. It is 


at the bar of the House for faults committed abroad. 
Every schoolboy is familiar with the trials of Lord 
Clive and Warren Hastings, which both resulted 
in acquittal, with this difference, however, that Lord 
Clive, who admitted having received immense sums 
from Meer Jaffier, adding, ‘‘ By God, Mr. Chairman, 
at this moment I stand astonished at my own modera- 
tion,” was acquitted after an inquiry lasting some days ; 
whereas Warren Hastings, who admitted nothing and 
defended everything he had done, was arraigned before 
one generation and acquitted before the next. Clive 
was found to have abused his powers, but it was un- 
animously declared that he had at the same time 
rendered great and distinguished services to his 
country. 

‘* Use every man after his desert, and who should 
*scape whipping! Use them after your own honour 
and dignity.” 

Shakspeare’s philosophy holds good to-day, and 
we have little doubt that, when all is said and proved, 
a similar acquittal to that of Clive will be accorded 
to Cecil Rhodes. 

To be honest as the world goes is to be one man out 
of a thousand; to be honest, able, and patriotic is to 
be one man out of ten million. We cannot afford 
to lose the services of such a man. England owes 
her great Colonies to private enterprise and the efforts 
of her great Chartered Companies; the State has 
claimed control and ousted individuals when the great 
machinery of these Colonies was in good working order. 
Companies and individuals have had to submit ; but in 
those days England was not confronted by equally 
ambitious Powers. The craving for colonial expansion 
had not become a chronic and contagious affection 
among European nations, and India was not the 
common ground where Germans, Boers, French, 
Belgians, and Portuguese were striving to extend their 
holdings. Africa presents those special features, and 
no better proof can be adduced of the value of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, from a British point of view, than the 
rancorous hatred which he evokes in the breasts of our 
competitors. His defence will be accepted by his 
fellow-countrymen ; his fault will be overlooked on 
account of the great services which he has rendered to 
England and to South Africa and to the cause of 
civilization itself. 

‘*Men raised above ordinary restraints, and tried by 
far more than ordinary temptations, are entitled to a 
more than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such men 
should be judged by their contemporaries as they will 
be judged by posterity. Their bad actions ought not, 
indeed, to be called good; but their good and bad 
actions ought to be fairly weighed; and if, on the 
whole, the good preponderate, the sentence ought to 
be one not merely of acquittal, but of approbation.” 

When Macaulay wrote these words, he was thinking 
of such men as Cecil Rhodes. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE SUBJECT. 


HE ‘‘ Times” has still its uses; for, although its 
leading columns are not the place where any one 

can profitably seek for wisdom, it has no rival as what 
we may call a ‘‘correspondence exchange.” Thus it 
happens that while on one page the ‘‘ Times” proves 
in its most ponderous, declamatory style that the 
Report of the Irish Financial Relations Commission 
contains nothing to which a sensible man could 
give a second thought, it publishes on another the 


opinion of its old friend and mentor, Mr. Leonard 


Courtney, who, although equally hostile to a great 
part of the Report, admits that the question is one 
which overshadows all others alike in its difficulty and 
in its importance to all right-thinking and justice-loving 
people in both countries. It is from the ‘‘ Times” also 
that we learn how carefully Sir Edward Clarke studies 
his ‘‘ Saturday Review,” for he reproduced most of our 
points in the slashing speech in which he knocked the 
‘‘Times” and its arguments to pieces at Plymouth on 
Monday night. Indeed, it would seem that this desire 
to give both sides of the question had even spread to 
the leading articles ; for in last Tuesday’s deliverance 
we read in one paragraph that there is ‘‘ little attempt 
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at argument” on the part of those who maintain 
‘‘that the Irish are entitled to separate treatment in 
regard to taxation,” while in another part of the 
same article we are complacently assured that 
‘“‘for a great many years past, as was contemplated 
by the Act of Union,” the principle of equality of 
taxation has been modified by ‘‘ certain exemptions and 
abatements dictated by local circumstances ”—a sentence 
which has no meaning if it does not imply that Ireland 
has had and is entitled to have ‘‘ separate treatment in 
regard to taxation.” 

We do not blame our opponents for being unable 
to avoid this dilemma, for in truth there is no 
escape from it. It is useless for Mr. Courtney, 
at Liskeard, to repeat that ‘‘it is the man, the 
woman and the child with whom we have to deal,” 
and not the portion of the Empire which they inhabit ; 
for no one knows better than Mr. Courtney that not for 
one day in the whole seven centuries of connexion be- 
tween Ireland and England has the “ locality” question 
been overlooked. To this hour certain taxes levied in 
England and Scotland are not levied and have never 
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_ been levied in Ireland. Why have successive Chancel- 


lors of the Exchequer allowed Ireland to escape these 
duties if they had not in their minds the fact that 
Ireland as a ‘‘locality” is by reason of her poverty 
entitled in some degree to separate treatment? 
Whether these particular ‘‘exemptions and abate- 
ments ” were in principle right or wrong, whether they 
were sufficient or insufficient, is quite beside the im- 
mediate question. What cannot seriously be denied is 
that they prove beyond dispute, by the actions and 
utterances of English statesmen, Ireland’s admitted 
right to separate treatment in regard to taxation. 

We hope we may assume that every one who pro- 
poses to follow the controversy has read Lord Farrer’s 
letter in the ‘‘ Times” of Tuesday last. It establishes 
more clearly than had previously been done the 
inefficient and extravagant nature of the arrangement 
by which we first overtax Ireland and then attempt to 
bribe her into compliance by over-expenditure on Irish 
administration. We do not share Lord Farrer’s old- 
fashioned and Whiggish aversion to the expenditure of 
Imperial money for purposes of local development. 


It seems to us that, judiciously applied, such Im- 


perial assistance in ‘‘ developing our estates” is good 
policy and good economy ; but the present system of 


- multiplying officials, jobs and pensions, with the idea of 


keeping Ireland quiet, is neither economic nor politic. 
To keep up in Dublin a staff of judges sufficient 
almost to carry on work in the Strand, while 
all the real litigation could be added to the English 
Courts without seriously disturbing them, is simply 
an extravagance of which everybody who knows Ire- 
land could give many examples. We do not overlook 
the fact that every proposal to reduce the number of 
the judges or other officials has evoked a chorus of 
protests from Ireland; but Sir David Barbour, in his 
report, laid his finger on the real reason for this attitude. 
Under the present arrangement any economy effected 
in Ireland would be of no direct benefit to the 
country. The money would simply go back to the 
Imperial Treasury, and Ireland would see it ro 
more. Lord Farrer reminds us that the charge for 
civil administration in Belgium—a country which is as 
prosperous, wealthy, and progressive as Ireland is 
the reverse—is only some £2,600,000 a year, as 
against £4,500,000 in Ireland. But under the present 
arrangement, if some heaven-sent administrator were to 
cut down the expenditure in Ireland by a couple of 
millions, Ireland would still continue to pay the same 
amount of taxation. The object to be achieved is 
obviously some scheme by which all economies effected 
in Ireland shall be retained in Ireland and applied to 
the relief of taxation, Imperial or local. An incentive 
to economy which is at present lacking would thus 
be supplied. But we wish to avoid any attempt at 
suggesting a cut-and-dried scheme. One thing is 
enough at a time ; and until the main facts of the over- 
taxation and extravagance are well hammered into the 
public mind all the rest can wait. The presence of Lord 
Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfour at the special meeting 
of Cabinet Ministers on Tuesday tells its own tale as to 
the main subject discussed in Downing Street on that day. 


on 
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It will be for the responsible Ministers to bring forward 
their scheme when the House meets. Opinions will 
naturally differ as to the ‘details of that scheme; but 
we may be sure of one thing—that unless the Govern- 
ment ‘mean to wreck the Session and seriously shake 
the allegiance of their followers, their method of meet- 
ing the crisis must resemble that of Lord Farrer rather 
than that of the ‘‘ Times.” 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND 
HEALYISM.” 


I" is customary to date the revival of the Catholic 

Hierarchy’s political power in Ireland from the 
downfall of Mr. Parnell. That was an event in which 
the Bishops had at least the air of playing a striking 
part, and though it is obvious enough to the initiated 
that without Mr. Gladstone’s letter and the defection of 
the Nonconformist Conscience here in England Mr. 
Parnell might as successfully have defied the Church in 
the matter of the Divorce Court as he had previously 
over the question of his popular subscription, the Bishops 
were in a position to treat his humiliation as their 
triumph. But, though they were not over-reticent about 
their share in producing the débdcle, and began almost 
immediately to simulate an increased political activity, 
it can hardly be said that they did much more in Irish 
politics during the five years following Mr. Parnell’s 
overthrow than in the previous five. These ten years, 
from 1885 to 1895, are rather to be considered as 
forming an unbroken period in their political develop- 
ment. 

The death of Cardinal Maccabe in February of 1885 
began this period of transition. Both that prelate and 
his predecessor, Paul Cardinal Cullen, had been what 
was called ‘‘Castle” Catholics. That is to say, as 
Archbishops of Dublin they had for many years main- 
tained amiable relations with the Viceregal Court, and 
had kept down with a strong hand all tendencies among 
their priests to take part in the mutinous politics of 
their people. So long as they lived, a professed 
Nationalist was rarely to be found among the ranks 
of the parish priests, not only in the Dublin Archdiocese, 
but in most other parts of Ireland. The venerable 
Archbishop MacHale, ‘‘ John of Tuam,” did maintain 
in the West some of the traditions of his earlier devo- 
tion to O’Connell and Repeal, and in the South Arch- 
bishop Croke went as far as he dared to show his 
sympathy with the beginnings of Parnellism ; but they 
could do little against the highly centralized power of 
the Cardinal at Dublin. Up to the end of Cardinal 
Maccabe’s life Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville main- 
tained at Rome, through the agency of Sir George 
Errington, confidential relations with the Vatican, and 
exerted almost a controlling influence upon the selection 
of Irish prelates and the management of the Irish 
Catholic Church in regard to politics. When Dr. Mac- 
cabe died another “ safe ” man was picked out to succeed 
him, in the person of Archbishop Moran of Sydney, a 
young Irish cleric who was a nephew of Cardinal 
Cullen, and had exhibited a satisfactory conser- 
vatism about Irish matters in Australia. Downing 
Street and the Vatican agreed so well upon his selection 
that he was summoned to come to Rome, and very little 
trouble was taken to conceal the reason why he was 
coming. But the priests of the Archdiocese of Dublin 
then saw their chance, and began a covert but 
extremely effective agitation in favour of Dr. Walsh, 
the President of Maynooth College. Their best argu- 
ment was that the rise of the Land League had 
made it absolutely necessary for the priest to have a 
free hand in politics, if the interests of the Church were 
not to suffer throughout Ireland. In every parish the 
local branch of the Land League was the ruling parochial 
force. If the priest were free to become the president 
of the branch, he could not only keep it from ex- 
travagant misconduct, but could make it minister to the 
strengthening of his own position among his parishioners ; 
whereas if he were compelled to hold aloof the only 
result would be that the branch would run wild, and its 
layman president would be a bigger man in the parish 
than the priest himself. This very plausible argument 
was used to enlist sympathy in America, with such 
results that the American-Irish rose as one man to insist 
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that Dr. Walsh should not be passed over. They 
pressed their demand with such menacing vehemence 
that the Vatican, always very timid about America, 
took fright, and made Dr. Walsh Archbishop. When 
the belated Dr. Moran arrived at Brindisi, he was 
consoled with a Cardinal’s hat and ‘sent back to the 
Antipodes again 

Within a year after the accession of Archbishop 
Walsh parish priests were to be seen presiding on 
Nationalist platforms all over Ireland, whereas in 1884 
enly an occasional recalcitrant curate ventured upon 
such a performance, at least in Leinster and the North. 
For a little time Dr. Walsh promised to be a great 
figure in Irish politics, but so long as Mr. Parnell kept 
his hold upon the party, the Archbishop had perforce to 
play second fiddle, which was not to his taste ; and 
when the party broke up, the confusion, not to say 
chaos, of Irish politics divided and frightened the 
Bishops as much as it did the politicians. After a few 
tentative efforts to rearrange matters, which did more 
harm than good, Dr. Walsh and most of his episcopal 
colleagues withdrew into their spiritual shells, and left 
the factions to fight it out among themselves. At the 
sham ‘‘ Convention of the Irish People at Home and 
Abroad,” held recently in Dublin by the Dillonites, 
only one Bishop could be induced to put in an 
appearance, and he was the youngest and least con- 
siderable member of the Hierarchy. 

It is apparent now, however, that we have reached a 
new stage in the relations of the Irish Bishops to 
politics. The discussion over the Financial Relations 
Report has brought to the front one of the ablest of 
them, Dr. O’Dwyer of Limerick. Only a few years 
ago this extremely capable prelate was in very bad 
odour among Nationalists. His outspoken condemna- 
tion of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien’s ridiculous Plan of 
Campaign was regarded then in the light of opposition 
to the whole Home Rule movement. Now, however, 
that these politicians have come to represent only a 
faction of the Nationalist party, it is discovered that 
Dr. O’Dwyer was all the while a convinced and even 
ardent Home Ruler, and confined his antagonism to 
Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon and their methods. The 
remarkable success of Mr. Tim Healy’s appeal for 
popular subscriptions has had the effect, in other words, 
of bringing into existence the kind of Nationalist party 
with which Bishops can afford to identify themselves. 
The appearance in the field of the powerful Bishop 
of Limerick as a champion of Healyism is striking 
testimony to the change that has been wrought in 
Irish politics ; but Armagh contributes an even more 
interesting development. Cardinal Logue is no orator 
or militant leader, like Dr. O’Dwyer ; but his position 
as Primate and the grave, calm solidity of his 
character combine to give him unrivalled authority in 
the Irish Catholic Church. A letter which he addressed 
to the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” a few days ago has not, 
so far as we know, been reproduced in England ; but 
it deserves to be read by every one who wishes to under- 
stand the new situation in Ireland, and with this 
premise, that it refers to some meetings arranged by 
Mr. Dillon in the division represented by Mr. Healy, 
we quote it in its entirety :— 

‘Dear Sir,—I observe with regret that the Arch- 
diocese of Armagh is being favoured by-much more than 
its due share of political meetings. Two such meetings 
have recently been held within its limits. I see by the 
papers that two more are announced to be held within 
the next week. Were these meetings likely to promote 
any object of National utility, they should have every 
encouragement from me. As matters stand, they cer- 
tainly tend to sow discord, foster ill-will, destroy charity, 
accentuate and embitter a dispute which has already 
become the disgrace of Ireland. Things have indeed 
come to a pretty pass when any headless and irre- 
sponsible member of the community can call together a 
few boys or others as thoughtless and irresponsible as 
himself, announce a public meeting, and command the 
services of a number of leading members of Parliament 
to speak at it. 

‘I have hitherto used every precaution which 
prudence could suggest to keep out of a dispute which 
any thoughtful Irishman must regard with feelings of 
shame. I have counselled any one who sought my 
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advice to observe a similar attitude. But if my Arch- 
diocese is to be turned into a bear-garden by contend- 
ing factions, it becomes quite clear that I can no longer 
regard the path of neutrality as the path of duty. 
“* 1 am, dear sir, 
** Yours faithfully, 
Micuaet Carpinat 

“* Armagh, 29 December, 1896.” 

Not the least noteworthy feature of the letter is its 
revelation of the lofty view an Irish prelate takes of his 
territorial powers and dignity. This mitred son of.a 
Donegal peasant speaks with the regal confidence of a 
medizval Prince Bishop of ‘‘ my Archdiocese.” But its 
political effects are for the moment more interesting. 
Mr. Dillon tried to hold the first of these projected 
meetings in the face of this Episcopal warning, but a 
mob drove him from his platform to the ditch, and he 
was forced not only to abase himself in contrite humilia- 
tion before the Cardinal, but to abandon the idea of 
the other meetings altogether. The result is doubly 
disastrous to him; on the one hand the Parnellites 
taunt him with craven submission to clerical bullying, 
while on the other all the religious elements of Catholic 
Ireland are impressed by the object-lesson of the 
Cardinal as a confessed Healyite. These events 
at Limerick and Armagh are likely to be followed by 
similar Episcopal declarations elsewhere. The Bishops 
are recognizing in Healyism a force which moves upon 
lines parallel with their own, and their open identifica- 
tion with it seems to be only a matter of months. The 
Healyites, plus the Hierarchy, will constitute the most 
powerful party Ireland has seen since Mr. Parnell was 
at his zenith as an autocrat. It will be amore temperate 
and conservative party than any of its predecessors, 
with a much clearer conception of the practical side of 
its cause, and a far more open mind about taking the 
half-loaf in preference to no bread at all. Perhaps it is 
reserved for this combination to effect a comprehensive 
and final readjustment of the weary feud. between the 
two islands. 


ENGLISH POLITICS. II. 
BENTHAM: RADICALISM: THE MAJORITY. 


[_TBERALISH, or the assertion of the rights and 

freedom of the individual, had, about the beginning 
of this century, been pushed in England to an extreme : 
‘*the reign of the individual ended in partial abdica- 
tion.” Long, however, before the creed afforded us 
this practical proof of its one-sidedness, Pascal had 
seen its inherent weakness. ‘‘It is not good,” he 
wrote, ‘‘for any man to be too free.” It is to be 
regretted that instead of a Pascal, with his keen in- 
sight into truth and right, poor England had to con- 
tent herself with such a guide as Bentham. However, 
even Bentham saw that it was necessary to set limits 
to that over-great measure of freedom which six cen- 
turies of Liberalism had accorded to the individual 
Briton. 

When Bentham insisted that the object of any human 
society should be to insure ‘‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number,” he sought to limit the power and 
to contract the freedom of the individual in favour of 
the rights and happiness of the majority. On the very 
face of it this new creed had for its characteristic what 
has come to be known as a purpose of social reform. 
In the freedom of Liberalism, a new class—that of the 
plutocrats—had grown dominant. In fact, social in- 
equality had become extreme, not only through the 
accumulation by individuals of enormous fortunes, but 
also through the degradation of workmen, workwomen 
and children in the slavery of factory life. 

To this unhappy condition of things Benthamism 
came as a corrective. Radicalism may well be likened 
to a pill which was intended to purge the body-politic 
of the gross humours superinduced by a surfeit of 
Liberalism. 

I would not be taken to say that this was the onl 
action of the new creed. Not a few of those who call 
themselves Radicals, or who, like Lord Shaftesbury, 
helped to pass Radical measures, have been actuated 
by the purest and most impersonal of motives, by 
a Christian sympathy with suffering, which. as the 
State develops, must obtain an ever-wider realization. 
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Further, Radicals themselves are responsible for more 
than one measure Liberal in tendency. For instance, 
the Education Acts, and Acts for the extension of local 
and municipal self-government, are calculated to in- 
crease the value of the individual life, and in so far 
they come under the head of Liberal legislation. But 
these enactments aim also at increasing the powers 
exercised by individuals of the lowest and poorest class, 
and to this extent they are radical in character. In 
this connexion it is important to note that, although 
the education of the English middle-class is execrable, 
yet the so-called Liberal party has not attempted to 
provide for its improvement by the State. 

After all exceptions have been made, the characteristic 
feature of Radicalism is what we have defined it to be, 
and this is seen by its fruits. 

Just as the force and purpose of Liberalism can be 
traced in Magna Charta, in the revolt against Ship 
Money, in Petitions and Bills of Rights; so the force 
and purpose of Radicalism became manifest in Factory 
Acts, Truck Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, Land Acts, 
&c. &c. Just as Liberalism made for the freedom of the 
individual, and resulted in a hideous social inequality ; 
so Radicalism in essence is but an attempt to 
fetter the freedom of the individual in favour of 
the happiness and well-being of the mass of the people. 
The watchword of the first creed is individual liberty, 
the sign and mark of the second is a striving towards 
gown of rights, and an equal division of the goods 
of this world. Radicalism is but an English term for 
Communism. 

It would be correct to date its inauguration from the 
attempt made in 1802 to pass the first Factory Act, 
which aimed at limiting by law the number of hours 
which a child or young person might spend in labour— 
an attempt which became effective in the Factory 
Act of 1833. But generally Radical politicians prefer 
to look to the Reform Bill of 1832 as the first measure 
which gave effect to their peculiar conception of 
Reform. They have some reason for holding this 
view. The first Factory Acts were rather an embodi- 


‘ment in law of philanthropic sympathy than the first- 


fruits of a new scheme of social reform. But the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was, in effect, purely Radical. 
Rightly enough the Liberals or Whigs of the eighteenth 
century have been taunted with an avowed indiffer- 
ence to ‘‘ the rights of the people.” In this respect the 
Radical considers the Liberal to have been just as 
unsympathetic as the Tory, and with good reason. 
As we have seen, the Liberal cared for the rights 
and freedom of the individual, but he cared just as 
little for the rights and happiness of the majority as 
did the representatives of the feudal aristocracy. 
The Plutocrat and Aristocrat, in this regard, were 
‘* tarred with the same brush.” Hierarchies, whether 
founded upon birth or upon wealth, are opposed in 
principle to democracies. The first Reform Bill of 
1832, therefore, which laid the foundation-stone for the 
institution of a democracy in England, may well be 
regarded as the first outcome of Radicalism as such. 
And it cannot be denied that the characteristic feature 
of the legislative enactments of the last half-century 
in England is, that they are increasingly Radical in 
tendency, that most of them make for equality, and 
that the chief of them make against liberty of contract. 

They give evidence of belonging to the same current 
of tendency, with one most notable exception. The 
institution of Free-trade stands out among the legisla- 
tive enactments of the last eighty-five years as distinctly 
Liberal in intention and effect. At first sight it seems 
altogether anomalous that such a measure should have 
owed its existence to those whom we cannot but 
regard as Radicals. For Free-trade between nations 
is but the complement of ‘‘ free contract” between the 
members of the same community ; they are correlatives, 
and suppose and supplement each other. It is, there- 
fore, extremely curious that the very men who attempted 
to limit ‘‘ free contract” by Factory Acts and Land Acts 
were the first to institute ‘‘ Free-trade.” It would pro- 


bably be correct to say that the passing of this Whig or 
Liberal measure by Radicals has done more to perpetuate 
the strange union of Liberal and Radical than any desire 
on the part of Whigs and Radicals to sink their essential 
differences of principle, in order, united, to enjoy the 
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fruits of office. The exception, however, but empha- 
sizes the fact that the legislation of the last half-century 
has been mainly Radical in character. For it is not 
difficult to understand how this exception came to be 
made. Just as freedom of exchange and contract 
between the members of the same community leads to 
the establishment of a hierarchy founded upon wealth, 
and is thus opposed to a democracy; so freedom of 
exchange, when nations are the units, leads to, as it is 
in part a result of, the commercial supremacy of some 
one nation. Just as the able individual loves freedom, 
so does the most capable nation; freedom in each 
case is a synonym for self-interest. And so the English 
Radical or Democrat restrained freedom of contract 
among Englishmen where he was beaten in the struggle, 
and sought to institute freedom of exchange as between 
nations, because then he, as an Englishman, profited 
by the competition. At bottom the Radical is as 
selfish as the Liberal—the one finds his account in 
freedom because of his superior ability, the other in 
equality because of his inferior position in life. 

At the cost of digressing it may be worth while to 
push the parallel between free contract and Free-trade 
a little further, Just as the institution of free contract 
among the members of the same community led to the 
combination of the weak or workmen for self-protec- 
tion against the employers in Trades’ Unions, so the 
attempt to institute free exchange between England 
and weaker nations forced these latter to strengthen 
their protective tariffs. They have been compelled to 
ward off the competition of their superior. In fact, 
the love of England for Free-trade is only a sign of her 
power to win in an open commercial struggle for 
existence. And if England were to lose her present 
industrial supremacy among nations, we should hear no 
more from Englishmen of the supposed blessings of 
Free-trade. 

We have here treated ‘‘Free-trade” as the chief 
exception to the Radical legislation of the last half 
century ; but of course Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill is also a Liberal rather than a Radical measure. 
The disintegrating tendencies of the Individualist creed 
never received more complete realization than in the 
provisions of that belated Bill. In 1885 it had been 
apparent throughout the world for more than a quarter 
of a century that the centrifugal tendencies of Liberalism 
had been replaced by a centripetal current of influence. 
Piedmont had drawn the Italian States together 
and Italy was “ rediviva”; Prussia had drawn the 
German peoples together, and welded them into one by 
the hammer of war; the United States had conquered 
the disintegrating forces after a terrible struggle, and 
the movement of England’s life was towards a closer 
union with her Colonies. And yet this was the moment 
when Mr. Gladstone sought to put back the hands of 
the clock, and to loosen when he should have been 
concerned to bind together, 

It is now time, however, to criticize Radicalism. 
Historically, Liberalism has criticized itself; it is 
easy to show that the reign of the individual ended in 
abdication. But the Radical is still in the land; 

et we shall not judge him as harshly as we might or, 

indeed, would do, did we consider chiefly his most 
characteristic legislative achievement, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Land Act. In that measure, however, the prin- 
ciple of Radicalism was almost perfectly realized. 
That Act mulcted a large class, the landlords, and 
handed over a considerable portion of their possessions 
to the slightly more numerous class of tenants. It 
did not take from the individual to benefit the whole 
community, but from one class to benefit another. 
No law more unjust than this is known to history. 
In spite of this, however, one is inclined to treat 
Radicalism more than fairly. For recent events, and 
every argument, whether of pure theory or of analogy, 
lead one to believe that the Radical régime has practi- 
cally come to an end. And criticism of what is dead 
or dying errs naturally on the side of sympathy. By 
way of parenthesis, I may remark here that the finest 
spirit of Radicalism appears to have found its realiza- 
tion in that cumulative taxation of inherited property 
which Sir William Harcourt inaugurated. 

It is manifest that Liberalism, as an idea, held 

Imost unquestioned sway over the minds of men for 
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some three centuries. It directed the actions of 
Englishmen, in particular, for nearly twice that period. 
But Benthamism was scarcely formulated before the 
ablest thinkers set themselves to oppose it. Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, would have none of it; and 
Carlyle spoke of its followers contemptuously as ‘‘ half 
believers.” Scarcely half a century elapsed, too, 
before Sir Henry Maine, and others, showed the falsity 
of many of Bentham’s theories, and about the same 
time the whole creed was authoritatively superseded by 
Darwinism. 

Besides—and this is, perhaps, the strongest argument 
against the hope so often expressed that Radicalism is 
destined to influence English politics greatly and for a 
long period—just as the insular position of England 
affords a guarantee that Liberalism or Individualism 
will always play a larger part in English than in Con- 
tinental politics, so the same natural defence against 
pressure from the outside renders it certain that here 
the individual will never sacrifice any of his un- 
doubted rights in favour of the rights of the community. 
And conversely it is evident that the striving towards 
equality must ever be weaker in England than it is on 
the Continent, even among those peoples who have 
abolished the feudal aristocracy. In confirmation of 
this opinion we find that Radicalism is, in fact, the 
mildest form of the disease the severest manifestations 
of which are known as Communism and Nihilism. In 
England, therefore, it need never inspire much fear ; the 
just rights of the individual are here certain always to be 
maintained. Recent events emphasize this truth ; 
it is clear enough now that the Conservative will com- 
bine with the Liberal rather than allow the Radical 
complete sway. As a sign we may remember the 
Liberty and Property Defence League. 

Moreover, history teaches that in any country or 
time democracies have always been transitory, and that 
any degree of permanence is only possible to them in a 
rude state of civilization. A nation composed, for the 
most part, of poor husbandmen may remain as a 
democracy for centuries, whether it be in Old Italy or 
_ New America; but with the progress of wealth, 
“whether resulting from conquest or from the develop- 
ment of industry, equality vanishes as it vanished in 
Rome, as it has vanished in the Eastern States of the 
Union. 

In truth, the love of equality.is opposed to the desire 
for progress and to the desire for expansion. Let us 
consider what would be the effect of the Radical enact- 
ments of the last fifty years if they were pushed but a 
little farther. The English workman now labours some 
ten hours a week less than the French or German or 
Italian workman, and it looks as if English trade was 
already being pressed by foreign competition. Shorten 
the hours of work but a little more, and the supremacy 
of England in industry might vanish, and the English 
workman be forced either to starve or to emigrate. 
Strengthen your Employers’ Liability Acts; extend 
your Land Acts; increase the taxation of property ; 
impose a progressive income tax; all these strike at 
the root of the accumulation of wealth. If the Radi- 
cal once succeed, even partially, in equalizing the con- 
ditions of the capable and the incompetent, of the in- 
dustrious and the lazy, of the vicious and the virtuous, 
if he thus succeed in diminishing the reward of merit, 
he will infallibly diminish the sum of meritorious exer- 
tion in the community. And in the struggle for exist- 
ence the nation which fights with hands tied cannot 
survive. 

Lastly, nothing is more certain than that progress in 
every department of life depends upon the uttermost 
exertion of the few highly gifted individuals, and not upon 
the average labours of the many. The judgment of facts 
in this respect is not to be controverted. The superior 
race survives while hundreds of inferior races are 
doomed to extinction; the gifted individual lives in 
deed and in memory for ages, while the many ordinary 
men perish, and their place knows them no more. 
The Radical sympathy for, subject and down-trodden 
races is maudlin and demonstrably absurd when judged 
by history and by the reality of the present ; and the 
Radical love of the poor in our. own midst, in so far as 
the poor consist of the incapable, the idle, the vicious, 
is scarcely less absurd. 
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Radicalism, as we know it in England, and as, under 
the name of Communism, it is known on the Conti- 
nent, ends in a cul-de-sac. 


THE WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 
I. 


ON 24 November last the London County Council 

appointed a Special Committee ‘‘to inquire into 
the management and financial position of the Works 
Department since its inception and to report to the 
Council thereon.” This inquiry is the outcome of the 
recent scandal caused by the discovery that there had 
been a levelling up of the costs of those jobs upon 
which a profit had been made and a levelling down of 
the costs of those which showed a loss. Of the 
32 jobs thus tampered with, 29 had been signed by the 
Comptroller as examined and found correct and pre- 
sented to the Council—14 on 19 November, 1895, 
and 15 on 30 June, 1896. There were 17 other jobs 
also reported, in which no correction was found to 
be necessary. The total cost of these 46 jobs was 
£199,189. In the Minutes of 17 November, p. 1260, 
the profit and loss account is shown, which gives a 
total profit up to 6 October, 1896, of £7,856 upon all 
works, including jobbing works, which have been 
reported since the inception of the Department. What, 
then, is the necessity of an inquiry into its financial 
position? The reason will be seen in a statement made 
in the Council during the debate when the Special 
Committee was proposed, that out of a list of 40 works 
not yet reported a loss had been incurred upon 13 of 
them which amounted to £ 13,000. 

The Manager thereupon gave me directions to pre- 
pare a list of costs for all jobs practically completed to 
20 November, 1895, and the figures came out as follows: 
No. of jobs 22, original estimates £130,000, actual costs 
£148,000, a total loss of £18,000; if we deduct from 
this the total profit, given above, we find it leaves a net 
loss of £10,000. It must be borne in mind that the 
original estimates may be added to, but they are also 
liable to be reduced, and precedents show that, taking a 
number of jobs together, the variation between the 
revised and original estimates is not great. This most 
serious loss has not yet been officially reported, but the 
Select Committee by considering the management before 
the financial position of the Department are putting the 
cart before the horse—the question from a ratepayer’s 
point of view is who is to blame for this loss? Is it due 
to the incompetency of officials or to bad arrangements 
made by the Committee ? 

One of the principal planks in the Progressive pro- 
gramme at the County Council election of 1892 was ‘‘a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” When the Pro- 
gressives were returned by a large majority, the prin- 
cipal London contractors took alarm, and decided that 
anything like dictation from the Council as to the rate 
of wages they should pay should be resisted to the 
utmost ; and when they found that the fair wages 
clause was being inserted in the contracts, they would 
not tender. In June 1892 tenders were advertised for 
the erection of a new school building at Crossness, and 
for that work only one tender was sent in. The Council 
then decided to invite tenders from a number of selected 
firms (see Minutes, 28 June, 1892, p. 604). In response to 
about a dozen invitations only three tenders were sent in, 
and the lowest of these was 28 per cent. higher than the 
Architect's estimate (see Minutes, 12 July, 1892, p. 639). 
It was decided by the Council, therefore, upon 19 July, 
1892 (Minutes, p. 686) ‘‘that the Architect take the neces- 
sary steps with a view to the erection by the Council’s 
own workmen of the proposed new school building.” 
The Council had already decided on 5 July to advertise 
for tenders for the York Road sewer. Only two were 
sent in, and they, although 65 per cent. above the 
Engineer’s estimate, only differed to the extent of £20 
in a total amount of £11,608. The Council, therefore, 
decided on 27 September, 1892, to do that work also 
without the aid of a contractor, and it was carried out 
by the Council's own workmen, under the Engineer, for 

5,163 (Minutes, October 1893, p. 976), a saving of 
about £4,500 under the lowest tender, after allowing 
for deductions for work not done. 
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The Council now felt that, having put their hands 
to the plough, they could not look back; but to 
allow the supervising officer, who prepares his own 
plans and estimate and has to certify in the case of a 
contractor that the work done is satisfactory as regards 
quantity and quality, also to execute the work, was 
considered objectionable except as a temporary arrange- 
ment. They, therefore, after much discussion adopted a 
report presented by the General Purposes Committee to 
establish a special department to take the place of the 
contractor, which was to be called the Works Depart- 
ment. It was to be composed of three branches— 
Building, Stores, and Engineering (the latter has never 
yet been formed; see Minutes, 22 November, 1892, p. 
1079). A manager and several subordinate officials 
were appointed, and their salaries agreed upon. In 
the following month the members of the Works Com- 


‘mittee were elected, and all was now ready for them to 


start business as contractors. They were entering 
into one of the most difficult businesses that exists, 
but, instead of gradually increasing their work, in 
about a week or two they had started enough to 
have called into play the utmost resources of any of 
the largest building firms in the world. What did 
they care that they were not possessed of a single 
tool, that they were without business premises, 
or even an office, that they had no staff, plant, or 
materials? Were they not the mighty Works Depart- 
ment of the London County Council ? 

The Manager they appointed worked hard for the 
Committee, both early and late ; but he was overweighted 
from the first. What was necessary was a born or- 
ganizer and a most methodical man, able both to arrange 
the disposal of his own far too limited time and of the 
hours and duties of those beneath him—in fact, a man 
possessing a general knowledge of business rather than 
practical experience of the manual part. That he 
was the latter rather than the former those who 
know him best will be the first to admit. The Com- 
mittee were aware of this from the first, but they 
found the selecting of a manager attended by great 
difficulties. Some of the members evidently expected 
that for the munificent salary of £700 they would get 
men offering their services who would combine the 
knowledge of how to lay bricks with the administrative 
and financial abilities of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and when they found they had not discovered such a 
prodigy, they bullied and worried the man they had 
selected in every possible way. When they found 
he was overweighted with the manifold duties im- 

sed upon him, they never attempted to relieve him 
in any way, although the Chairman and other members 
were frequently advised to relieve him, especially of 
the clerical portion of his work. They neither assisted 
him to define nor themselves defined the duties and 
positions of the principal officers on his staff, which, if 
they had attempted to do it, would have saved hundreds 
of pounds that have been lost from lack of organiza- 
tion. They, instead, occupied their time in dis- 
cussing and examining the quality of pails and shovels 
and such small plant. What was the result? The 
principal subordinate officers on the staff had to 
find their own place and voluntarily take up those 
duties which were most congenial to them and leave 
the rest of the work to be done by others. No officer, 
except the Manager, was allowed to present his own 
reports to the Committee, as is the practice in the other 
Departments of the Council ; and since the officials of the 
permanent staff can be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand, it could not be their great number that was the 
objection. All the rest are what are known as temporary 
clerks—the opinion of some of the Committee being that 
out of a clerk who has the constant feeling that he can 
be discharged at a week’s notice you can grind the 
best and largest quantity of work. Every one of these 
clerks can be discharged by the Manager in six days ; 
their holidays are shorter and their hours longer than 
those of officials in other Departments of the Council, 
yet they have harder work to do, and their immediate 
chief's influence under the latest appointments is reduced 
through his responsibility being shared by all the officials 
under him, who are expected to report through him 
jo they do not agree with anything he instructs them 
to do. 
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The Engineer suggested to the Special Committee of 
investigation on 16 December, 1896, that the Works 
Committee should be reduced from about twenty mem- 
bers to three, and the Architect, who followed him, 
with a desire to ‘‘ go one better,” suggested abolishing 
it altogether. One great advantage of the latter course 
would be the elimination of the political element. The 
knowledge that one-half of the Committee have no sym- 
pathy with the success of the Department, but are rather 
desirous of ending it, takes all the enthusiasm out of the 
staff and the workmen. When men feel that their 
employers, instead of thanking them in their hearts for 
their zeal, secretly mark them down as dangerous officials 
because they are endeavouring to make the Department a 
lasting success, what can be expected but ruin? Why 
have the Committee also objected to the man at the 
head of the clerical staff being able to report figures to 
them each week, unless it has been because the two 
opposite parties would make political capital out of 
them for or against each other’s opinions ? 

To make the Works Department an economic success 
it would be best if one Councillor had a position similar 
to that held by Mr. Dickenson, the late Deputy Chair- 
man, the discharging of whom from his office, many of 
the officials will tell you, was one of the most mistaken 
moves the County Council ever made. Under him 
should be three officers, who should bring before him 
all matters which it is necessary that he should report 
direct to the Council. They should, when requested, 
present their own reports to the various Committees 
for whom the work was being done. These three 
should be the Chief of the Constructive Staff, the Chief 
of the Estimating Staff, and the Chief of the Clerical 
and Financial Staff. The largest proportion of the 
Works Committee’s time each week is occupied in 
approving the purchase of certain classes of materials 
which an officer with technical knowledge could do 
much better: what they should rather attend to is the 
general management of the Department. Thus, instead 
of purchasing picked stocks or bricks of a uniform 
colour which are required for facings, they often pass 
orders of those which are unpicked because they are a 
few shillings cheaper per thousand, although these bricks 
require, as one of the foremen told me, to be looked at 
upon three sides before the bricklayers can lay them. 
So the Committee save a few shillings upon the bricks, 
but the additional labour of laying costs three times 
as much, and then they draw comparisons between 
the excessive cost of labour done under the supervision 
of their officers as compared with the cost of the 
materials purchased by themselves. One of the largest 
purchases of any particular class of materials has 
been of timber. Their purchases of timber for 
seasoning have been the laughing-stock of the trade. 
You might just as well purchase new furniture by public 
auction as timber. If you do, no sensible man would 
expect to get anything but the commonest rubbish. 
Only a bankrupt would ever offer the best qualities in a 
public sale. The timber merchants take good care that 
the best qualities and those which will best pay to keep 
for seasoning purposes never get into a sale at all. 
Amongst the large stock of wood which the Council 
purchased three years ago there is such a lot of rubbish, 
which is unfit for joinery, that the labour of turning 
over a large number to get at only a few deals con- 
siderably increases the cost of the joiners’ work. 

A great deal more of the Committee’s time has 
also been occupied in considering complaints against 
the management by workmen. If the Council desire 
better results, they must let the workmen know that 
frivolous complaints against foremen and others ap- 

inted to supervise them will not be listened to. 

ese officials should have the same powers to discharge 
men, without being liable to be called to give their 
reasons, and their responsibility should not be shared by 
every boy or man underthem. The time the Committee 
gave to the consideration of the detail prices in their 
estimates was practically none. The necessity of such con- 
sideration can be seen from the fact that the success of 
the Department depends upon the profit shown by 
comparison between the estimates accepted by the 
Works Committee and the costs of the work executed. 
The Engineer in his evidence on 16 December in- 
dignantly denied that his estimates had been prepared 
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in favour of the Works Department. The following 
figures will prove that the reverse is the case :— 


Works Department Prices 
Hackney Sewer Fulham Sewer, Wandle Sewer 
Item No. t os 245. 2d. per yd. 15s. per yd. = 
Item No.2 .. 22s. per yd. — 73. 6d. per yd. 
Item No.3 .. 13S. 2d. per yd 5s. per yd. _ 


These three items are for descriptions of work of 
which the quantities are very large, and when monied 
out they make up the principal part of the total 
estimate. It will be noted that the prices for Hackney 
Sewer exceed those for the others. The total of the 
estimate accepted by the manager was £14,051, for 
which in this case the Council obtained several 
tenders from contractors; but, as they would not 
sign the fair wages clause, the Council gave it to 
the Works Department, who carried it out at a cost 
of £8,050. To get a correct comparison between the 
contractors’ estimates and the Engineer’s, I propose 
reducing the above figures in proportion to the differ- 
ence between his estimate of 414,051 and the lowest 
received from the contractors, viz. £11,458, a reduction 
of 18} per cent.; the figures would then appear as 
follows :— 


Hackney Sewer Fulham Sewer Wandle Sewer 
Contractor's Prices Works Dept. Prices Works Dept. Prices 
Item No. 1 .. 109s. 8d. per yd. 15s. per yd. — 
Item No.2 .. 17s. 5d. per yd. _ 7s. 6d. per yd. 
Item No.3 «. 1os. 8d. per yd. 5s. per yd. - 


Is it surprising to find the last two jobs are coming 
out at a loss? Yet the totals of the Engineer’s esti- 
mates and the Manager’s agreed; and, although the 
details of the Engineer’s estimates have not been seen 
and may differ slightly from those of the Works Depart- 
ment for various items, the prices of the latter in the bills 
of quantities for the last two jobs have all been reduced. 
Perhaps it is necessary to explain the Council’s 
methods with regard to works submitted to the Works 
Department. In the first place, the Architect or Engi- 
neer prepares plans and estimates the cost of the work. 
After the Council has sanctioned the estimated expendi- 
ture, the Manager of the Works is asked if he considers 
this estimate sufficient to carry out the work, and to 
arrive at this conclusion a blank bill of quantities is 
supplied to him, which he prices out. If he had, there- 
‘fore, filled in the same prices for the Fulham and Wandle 
Sewers as he did for Hackney Sewer, the Engineer’s 
estimates would not have been nearly large enough, and 
he would have had to report it; but he was very 
desirous, and so was the Committee, not to refuse any 
of the Engineer’s work. Therefore to get the job he 
cut down his prices as shown above. It would be 
interesting to know why the Engineer’s estimates 
were priced out, as they must have been very much 
lower for these two jobs than for Hackney Sewer ; if 
anything, he ought to have increased his estimates, as 
since that time wages have gone up and materials are 
no cheaper, and the conditions are in every other 
respect the same. It certainly looks as if he reduced 
his prices to make his estimates more nearly approach 
what he presumed from previous experience the cost 
was likely to be; therefore the cheaper the work 
was done the lower his estimates would be each time. 
If the Manager had only brought this question strongly 
before the Works Committee, or if their arrangements 
had included even a superficial examination of these 
detail prices, he and all his subordinates who were dis- 
charged for irregularities would probably still be 


occupying their positions. 
W. F. Dyson, 


Late Principal Clerk, 
Works Department of the L.C.C. 


THE VALLEY OF LOVERS 


I DREAMED that I stood in a valley, and amid sighs, 
For happy lovers passed, two by two, where I stood; 
And I dreamed my lost love came stealthily out of 
the wood 
With her cloud-pale eyelids half covering her dim eyes : 
And I cried in my dream ‘‘O women, bid the young 
men lay 
Their heads on your knees, and drown their eyes 
with your hair, 
Or, remembering hers, they will hold no other face 
fair 
Till the valleys of the world have been withered away.” 
W. B. Yeats. 
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MANATEES. 


ANOTHER mermaid has come and, leaving the 
Zoological Society lamenting, has gone where 
good manatees go—no doubt to the Mussulman 
Paradise. It has always been difficult to import to this 
country and to keep alive for any time these rare and 
curious creatures. One of the earliest attempts was 
made in 1866. Some fishermen near Porto Rico had 
captured a young female, and had kept it alive for 
several weeks, anchored in a stream by a rope tied 
round the tail. Mr. G. Latimer, an enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, purchased it, and had a large tank built, in which 
he hoped to bring it safely across the ocean. Unfortu- 
nately, the steamer encountered heavy gales, and the 
manatee was damaged by being flung about in its tank. 
Although a smaller ree carefully padded and slung 
from cross-beams, was prepared for it, the creature did 
not thrive, and only its dead body arrived at the 
Zoological Gardens. Its memory is preserved in an 
elaborate account of its anatomy, published in the 
Transactions of the Society. About the same time an 
experienced official of the Society was sent to Surinam 
to act as travelling companion to a baby manatee. Its 
mother was already dead, and it was thriving upon 
cow’s milk, which it learned to suck from a bottle. 
After an adventurous journey down the Maroni River, 
in which the young manatee and its attendants narrowly 
escaped drowning in the rapids, it was got aboard a 
home-bound steamer, and flourished until almost within 
sight of Southampton Water. Then a cold snap came 
down the unfriendly Channel, and the baby died. 

On three later occasions, in 1875, 1889, and 1893, 
manatees successfully reached the Gardens, but lived 
only a few days. In 1879 a male and a female were 
taken to the Brighton Aquarium, and lived respectively 
for seven and seventeen months, learning to recognize 
their keeper. The latest manatee, whose death we 
chronicle, was brought to Liverpool from Para in the 
first week of this year. It was a young female, belong- 
ing to a purely fluviatile species, distinguished among 
other ways by the complete absence of any claws or 
nails on the flippers. There seemed to be no reason 
why it should not thrive, although, as it happens, 
nothing is more difficult than to account for success 
and failure in acclimatizing animals. Temperature is 
rarely much of a difficulty. Even in the Tropics there 
is a considerable range of temperature in twenty-four 
hours, and there are very few animals in the Gardens 
that are specially affected by frost. The greatest 
sufferers are inhabitants of moist, tropical forests, such 
as lemurs and sloths, to which the dry cold of an 
English spring is very trying. In the case of the 
manatee there was no difficulty of this kind. It was 
easy to keep its tank at a due heat, and even the air 
above the water in the reptile house seems very nearly 
as humid as would be found in the Amazon valley. 
Food was no difficulty; for the manatee is purely 
vegetarian and takes kindly to all the usual components 
of a salad, to endive and lettuce, dandelion leaves, and 
tender young turnip-tops. It was curious to see it 
grasping its floating food between the two halves of its 
ad lip and pushing it down into the mouth, a mode 
of feeding unique among mammals. 

Probably it fell a victim to some unfamiliar microbe. 
Every populated region of the earth, no doubt, has its 
own set of microbes, and by a process of destructive 
selection the natives of each region come to be inured 
to the local diseases. On transportation to a new 
region, they rapidly fall victims, as white men die on 
the Gold Coast and true-blooded negroes find England 
fatal. Creatures like the active and roving carnivora 
and the larger herbivores, and indeed many races of men, 
from their natural mode of life have become accustomed 
to a larger number of different kinds of microbes and 
bear transportation to an entirely new region better. 
But creatures like lemurs and sloths and manatees are 
naturally sluggish and wander very little from their 
native localities, probably never into localities of a 
different physical character. And it is such as these 
that are the greatest trouble to the managers of 
zoological gardens. 

The delicacy of the manatee in our climate is the 


more to be regretted as it, with its nearest allies the 
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dugongs, belongs to an old and isolated group of the 
greatest scientific interest. Now they are confined to 
the Western shores of the Old World and to the 
Eastern shores of the New World. In former times 
they ranged all over the earth, their fossil remains 
occurring in Egypt, in Europe, and in North America. 
But they are inoffensive, inactive creatures, easy to catch 
and good to eat, the natural prey of their neighbours. 
Man himself so recently as the end of last century ex- 
terminated one of the three modern genera, the rhytina 
of the North Pacific. They are all aquatic and the 
natural origin of the mermaid legends. They are cer- 
tainly mammals, although it is said that South American 
Catholics stretch a point and include them in fasting 
diet. But where do they come among the mammals ? 
Superficially regarded they seem to resemble whales 
and dolphins, the other mammals entirely adapted 
to an aquatic life. In both, the body is _fish- 
like in shape, adapted to be forced through the water 
by the lashing movements of a fish-like tail, which, 
however, is set with the blade horizontal, as Aristotle 
knew, and not vertical, as in fish. In both, the repre- 
sentatives of the hind legs are degenerate, invisible 
from the exterior, preserved only because of the attach- 
ment to them of some muscles. In both, the fore limbs 
are beaten into flat paddles, extremely unlike the arms 
of normal mammals. But these convergent resem- 
blances veil important anatomical differences, as twin 
dominoes may assimilate the most diverging types of 
beauty. It has been suggested that the ancestors of 
the whales were carnivora, who gradually deserted the 
land and reverted to the modes of the sea, while the 
manatees and dugongs came from an elephant-like or 
ungulate stock, and in like fashion left the hard-won 
land for the older element. It is certain that many 
creatures have fallen from their high estate and relapsed 
into a more primitive habitat. Among the seals 
to-day there are living many stages in this process of 
retrogression, while among birds the penguins show 
similar changes. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that the Cetacea (whales and their allies) and the Sirenia 
(manatees and dugongs) are no backsliders, but have 
remained inhabitants of water throughout their exist- 
ence. Both groups are exceedingly ancient, and in 
many ways exceedingly primitive. We are disposed 
to assume, perhaps too readily, that mammals are 
essentially terrestrial creatures because the typical 
mammals of to-day are dwellers on land. But in the 
far-off times when the ancestors of the mammals 
diverged from the ancestors of the birds and reptiles 
and of the frogs and newts, it is at least possible that 
the change from water to land had not taken place. 
There is every probability that air-breathing was 
inaugurated among strictly aquatic creatures, while 
hairs and mammary glands, the distinctive endowments 
of mammals, are not inconceivable in fish-like creatures. 
It is an embryological fact, at least curious, that in 
the development of a mammal the foundations of hairs 
and mammary glands are formed before there is any 
trace of even the fish-like gill-slits. There is no exact 
parallel between the sequences of individual develop- 
ment and the sequences of race development, but in a 
region as yet purely speculative no suggestion is without 
value. Perhaps we shall learn more if the Zoological 
Society, more successful in a future effort, succeed in 
acclimatizing some manatees sufficiently for breeding. 


A MUSICAL FARCE, 


‘*A Man about Town,” a new musical farce by Huan 
Mee. Music by Alfred Carpenter. Avenue Theatre, 
2 January, 1897. 
I CANNOT pretend to be an expert in the criticism of 
musical farce. When I was a musical critic I 
always contended resolutely that musical farces were 
in the nature of dramatic entertainments, and were 
consequently the business of the dramatic critic. Now 
that I am a dramatic critic, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I was mistaken, and that a musical farce 
is paras A the business of the musical critic. Unfortu- 
nately this view, however sound in logic, does not work 
in practice as well as the other. A dramatic critic is so 
familiar with brainless sentiment and vulgar tomfoolery 
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that he can stand anything except a masterpiece: a 
musical critic is so familiar with masterpieces that he 
can hardly stand anything else. Let him loose on a 
musical farce, and all his critical faculty is swept away 
by an overwhelming sense of outrage at the triviality 
and indecency of the spectacle which the management 
has dared to offer as atreat to him—to Azm, the inti- 
mate of Beethoven and Wagner! He becomes in- 
dignant, intolerant, impossible, libellous. It is as if 
you asked the Astronomer Royal to review Zadkiel’s 
predictions or ‘‘ Napoleon’s Book of Fate.” As a prac- 
tical journalist, I cannot refuse to recognize this. I 
still maintain that, technically, the criticism of musical 
farce is the business of the musical critic; but in view 
of the almost inconceivable damages in which this 
journal would probably be mulcted if it were made the 
vehicle for the feelings with which my musical colleague, 
pampered on weekly banquets of great works, con- 
templates the sort of thing that syndicates delight in, 
I do not mind taking his place occasionally when the 
post seems likely to be one of exceptional danger. I 
mention these facts, not only to assert my own dignity, 
which seldom comes away from a musical farce quite 
unwounded, but because they are in themselves a signifi- 
cant criticism of the contemporary theatre. 

Such an entertainment as ‘‘A Man about Town” 
seems to me to require close commercial as well as 
artistic criticism. If I go to see ‘‘ As You Like It,” or 
** Little Eyolf,” or ‘‘ Black-Ey’d Susan,” or any other 
known dramatic masterpiece, popular or classical, I 
have nothing to consider but the degree of artistic 
success attained in the representation. The result 
cannot be measured in money: when Miss Julia Arthur 
and Mr. Cooper Cliffe take the places of Miss Ellen 
Terry and Sir Henry Irving in the cast of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
though nobody expects quite so interesting a per- 
formance, nobody dreams of paying lower prices at the 
doors on that account. But when we come toa variety 
entertainment, whether at the theatre, the Aquarium, 
or a music-hall, I confess I do not see how judgment 
can be delivered without reference to quantity, quality, 
and price. I remember losing myself once in Milan, 
and wandering into a big garden where a crowd of 
people were consuming the usual light refreshments at 
small tables before a Punch and Judy stage large 
enough to accommodate human actors. I sat down 
with the rest, and, at the cost of a bottle of the 
Milanese equivalent for Apollinaris, witnessed a musical 
farce. Now that farce filled me with appreciation and 
even gratitude. But if I had had to leave my fireside 
(or anybody else’s) on a winter night in London, and 
pay half a guinea to witness three acts of it, I should 
have felt myself the most pitiable of gulls at the fall of 
the curtain. Even if I had paid only a shilling for a 
gallery seat, I should not have considered myself 
handsomely treated as shillingsworths of entertain- 
ment go in London. For at a music-hall I could 
have procured on the same terms a larger quantity of 
singing and dancing of rather better quality, as well as 
an exhibition of acrobatic work, juggling, and tableaux 
vivants, all three involving a degree of genuine trained 
professional skill far beyond anything that musical farce 
demands. 

What, then, is the justification for the difference in 
price between ‘‘ A Man about Town” and the ani- 
mated Punch and Judy show of Milan? First, there 
is scenery. By why is it so ugly? In the first act, 
an attempt at a harmony in two shades of terra-cotta, 
carried out in the wall-paper, curtains, and upholstery, is 
murdered by a ceiling, a carpet, and a conservatory, of 
such horribly discordant colours that it is difficult to 
look at them without a shriek of agony. Why not 
repaint the ceiling, change the carpet, and fill the 
conservatory with a bank of flowers of the right colour? 
Are not these the details which differentiate the 
“style” of a West End theatre from the conventions 
of the Milanese booth, and the makeshifts of the 

rovinces ? In musical farce a special degree of 
ingenuity is required in dealing with interiors, be- 
cause the stage has to be left free for dancing. 
Carelessness as to the colour of the carpet becomes a 
crime under such circumstances. 

Then, as to the dancing! Dancing is a very highly 
skilled art. Roughly speaking, there are two broad 
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divisions of it. In the higher, or classical division, the 
dancer dances with her (or his) whole body. In the 
lower, or step-dancing division, all that is necessary 
is very rapid and neat bravura with the feet alone. 
The stage, however, is always liable to the incursions 
of beauteous persons whose misfortune it is to be unable 
to dance at all, and who suffer from a similar 
disability in respect of singing or acting. Some 
excuse being necessary for the exhibition of their 
charms on the boards, an unskilled accomplishment 
had to be invented for them. And this was the origin 
of the skirt-dance, or dance which is no dance, thanks 
to which we soon had young ladies, carefully trained 
on an athletic diet of tea, soda-water, rashers, brandy, 
ice-pudding, champagne, and sponge-cake, laboriously 
hopping and flopping, twirling and staggering, as 
nuclei for a sort of bouquet of petticoats of many 
colours, until finally, being quite unable to perform the 
elementary feat, indispensable to a curtsey, of lowering 
and raising the body by flexing and straightening the 
knee, they frankly sat down panting on their heels, and 
looked piteously at the audience, half begging for an 
encore, half wondering how they would ever be able to 
get through one. The public on such occasions be- 
haved with its usual weakness. It is the foible of the 
gallery to affect connoisseurship, and to pretend to like 
what it does not understand. Besides, it felt the charm 
of the petticoats, and was mean enough to ape a taste 
for the poor girls’ pitiful sham dancing, when it was 
really gloating over their variegated underclothing. 
Who has not seen a musical farce or comic opera 
interrupted for five minutes whilst a young woman 
without muscle or practice enough to stand safely 
on one foot—one who, after a volley of wild 
kicks with her right leg, has, on turning to 
the other side of the stage, had to confess her- 
self ignominiously unable to get beyond a stumble 
with her left, and, in short, could not, one would 
think, be mistaken by her most infatuated adorer for 
anything but an object-lesson in saltatory incom- 
petence—clumsily waves the inevitable petticoats at the 
public as silken censers of that odor di femmina which is 
the real staple of five-sixths of our theatrical com- 


merce? NowI am no Puritan; and I have reached. 


the age which is universally admitted to be the most 
abandoned to the power of beauty ; but for the life of me 
I cannot admire a duffer. I am not to be fascinated too 
cheaply. The young lady who can do no more than 
the first sufficiently brazen girl in the street could may 
shake all the silk in Marshall & Snelgrove’s at me in 
vain. Asacritic I tick her off remorselessly thus :— 
**No strength, no skill, no work, no brains, no use.” 
And then, asa human being, I add, ‘‘ Poor girl! where 
will she be five years hence?” I have no doubt what- 
ever that melancholy questions of this sort drive the 
better class of playgoers away from the houses where 
they suggest themselves, although the delight of the 
respectable playgoer in comic opera is proved by the solid 
popularity of the Savoy, where one can have plenty of 
fun, music, brilliant dresses, artistic decoration, and 
pretty faces, without an uneasy sense of being an 
accomplice in the most questionable sort of exploita- 
tion. 

Such, then, was the bir:h of skirt-dancing. Its worth- 
lessness has been to some extent alleviated by compe- 
tition ; for what everybody can do, soon begins to be 
done better by some than by others. In the early days 
of the fashion a first-rate classical dancer at the 
Alhambra put on a skirt and a few petticoats, and 
showed what a skilled artist was like in a costume 
which was really rather an improvement on the 
ridiculous conventional dress, half ostrich, half tee- 
totum, of the prima ballerina assoluta. It cannot be 
said that the experiment succeeded in making either the 
managers or the public much more exacting; but it 
suggested to less eminent artists that the instruction 
which had failed to make them conspicuous as classical 
dancers might make them quite resplendent as skirt- 
dancers. Consequently the altogether incompetent 
professional beauty began to give way to the ambitious 
ballet-girl, and to the step-dancer from the music-halls, 
the result, up to date, being a dance which is a mixture 
of cheap pas seul with the sort of kick-up a music- 
hall ‘‘serio-comic” ends her turn with. And if only 
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our audiences would exercise any sort of discernment 
in watching these performances, they might eventually 

t something like value fortheir money. The formula 
for criticising a dancer is simple enough. At the two 
extremes of the art are the step-dancer who dances 
with the feet alone, with spine rigid, shoulders pushed 
up to the top of it and nailed hard there, fists clinched, 
neck stiff as iron, and head held convulsively as if only 
the most violent effort of continence on the dancer’s 
part could keep it from exploding. At the other you 
have the perfect dancer along whose limbs the rhythmic 
stream flows unbroken to the very tips of the fingers 
and roots of the hair, whose head moves beautifully, 
whose nape and wrists make the music visible, who 
can flex the spine at each vertebra more certainly than 
an ordinary person can flex his finger at each joint, and 
who is the personification of skill, grace, strength, and 
health. Between the two extremes come dancers who 
can use not only their feet but their legs—cancanist 
high-kickers and the like—and dancers who can not only 
step and kick, but use their hands in a stiff, conscious 
way, and twitch and nod their heads grotesquely. 
Some of these can keep up appearances fairly with 
their elbows ; but their stiff shoulders and necks bewray 
them. The frequency of these cases of partial results, 
obviously arrived at by mere external imitation of good 
dancers, convinces me that the ordinary system of 
training is brutally wrong. I found out long ago from 
my observation of orchestral conducting that the 
physical difference between Carl Rosa’s conducting and 
Richter’s was that Rosa, having observed, no doubt, 
that good conductors had remarkable play at the wrist, 
kept his shoulder genteelly rigid, and raised his baton 
from the wrist, with the result that it acted like the 
lid of a tin box, whereas Richter raises his arm from the 
shoulder, and leaves his wrist and arm free to dance on the 
waves of rhythm. Most of our dancers, like most of our 
conductors, are Carl Rosas, not Richters. They persist 
in trying to work from the extremities instead of from 
the centre—to effect the cause instead of causing the 
effect. Delsarte pointed out this long ago; and if he 
had not tried to found a quack religion on his observa- 
tion, he might have gained some respectful attention 
for it. 

Now if I apply all this to the dancing of Miss Alice 
Lethbridge in ‘‘ The Man about Town,” what do I 
find? First, that I must not class Miss Lethbridge 
with the impostors for whose incompetent sakes skirt- 
dancing was invented. She is a sufficiently hard- 
working and conscientious practitioner of the art in 
its present phase. Second, that she has not the con- 
stitutional promptitude and rapidity of pedalling— 
the prestissimo vivacissimo—which make the step- 
dancer, and that therefore she can hope to excel 
only in the slower movements—the andantes of the 
dance—which were popularized by Miss Kate Vaughan. 
And I find that her grace in this department is 
marred by the fact that in her dutiful determination 
to keep her shoulders down—the stock cry of the 
dancing school—she holds her head wilfully aloft from 
the neck, and so puts it out of the dance. It seems to 
me, as a mere amateur, that shoulders might very well 
be left to the action of gravitation if only their pro- 
prietresses would let their spines alone and not hold 
them like pokers. At all events, it is in the carriage of 
her head that Miss Lethbridge clearly falls short in her 
dancing ; and as there is no compensating brilliancy in 
the twinkling of her feet, I am reluctantly obliged to 
confess that I did not share the apparently entire and 
enthusiastic satisfaction of the gallery with her per- 
formance. 

There is nothing left to judge ‘‘ A Man about Town” 
by except the players. In a silly sort of way, I found 
their odds and ends of fun amusing enough—better, at 
all events, than I expected. But then, I confess, I was 
prepared forthe worst. Mr. Lonnen sticks, as ever, un- 
affectedly to his work, and disarms the natives of this 
innocent country by his light-heartedly sympathetic 
blarney. Miss Alma Stanley raises musical farce to 
genial magnificence. Mr. Sidney Howard’s Frenchman 
is clever and most artistically executed—quite the best 
bit of work in the piece, technically. And Miss May 
Edouin married her part so pluckily that it passed as 
quite a success. 


XUM 
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‘The gallery was specially fractious, because matters 
have now come to a pass at which managers have to 
surround the first-nighters upstairs with a cordon of 
lice. The gallery declares that this is an attack on 
its right to hoot and hiss. With due respect, the 
llery has no right to hoot, nor to hiss, nor to indulge 
in any other offensive demonstration towards its 
fellow-citizens, whether authors or actors. If a play 
fails, the penalty to both author, manager, and company 
is quite severe enough without being aggravated by 
the infliction of the pillory. If it succeeds, the fact 
will become apparent at the pay-boxes without any 
uproar. My advice to the gallery is to do what the 
balcony does—behave itself. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


AS was to be expected, the Money Market is resum- 
ing its normal aspect now that the joint-stock 
banks are releasing the money gathered together for 
balance-sheet purposes. The Reserve shows a ratio to 
Liabilities of 45 as compared with 443 a week ago. 


The announcement by the Chartered Company of the 
issue of the half-million new shares had a rather de- 
pressing effect on the market, an effect which was 
accentuated by some talk as to how the allottees of the 
previous issue of new shares are to be able to partici- 
pate in this one. The price fell away on Thursday 
and closed on that day at 2;°; only. By the way, the 
Company’s notification sets at rest a much-discussed 
question. The number of its shareholders has been 
variously estimated at 15,000, which is too low, and at 
30,000, which seemed absurdly high. The Company 
itself now says there are 34,000. 


About Home Rails the only remark to be made is 
that prices were kept firm at the turn of the year by 
the expectation that the public would come in to buy in 
advance of the dividend announcements. But as yet 
the public has not responded, and there is a lull in the 
market. The Board of Trade Returns for December, 
dealt with in another paragraph, are likely to keep the 
market fairly steady, at least until definite data are 
available regarding the net results of the big traffic 
increases recorded for the past half-year. 


What we have said above about Home Rails applies 
with equal force to the Westralian Market. In anticipa- 
tion of a demand when orders could be dated ‘‘ 1897,” 
quotations were well maintained, but have since 
eased off a little, though colonial buying continues 
quietly. The Kalgurli group of mining shares have 
been rather sought after during the week, and in 
this case the buying does not appear to be from the 
other side of the world. A propos of West Australian 
matters, there have been some rather curious fluctua- 
tions in the shares of the London and Globe Finance. 
It had been expected that the Company was going to 
pay a dividend of 100 per cent., half in cash and half in 
scrip. On Thursday the market story was that while 
the cent. per cent. dividend was still to be looked for, 
only 35 per cent. was to be cash. There was also a 
rumour of some friction between the Company and its 
twin brother, the West Australian Exploring Company, 
on the one hand, and the London and Paris Company 
on the other, and that some cross-selling was going 
on. London and Globe fell as low as 33, but sharply 
rallied on the same day—Thursday—to 4}. 

In Westralia there are many very good mines, and 
there are others that are very bad. There have been 
some brought out which we do not think the promoters 
themselves considered good, and yet they have turned 
out well. And there are others which were brought 
out in perfect good faith and have turned out failures. 
The reefs are most erratic, and there are labour and 
other difficulties yet to be overcome. Here is a true 
story concerning a competent man who was sent into 
an undeveloped district where he acquired fourteen 
properties. On examination and initial development 
it was found that only three of them were worth keeping, 
and the remainder were relinquished. That was the 
Proper and the prudent thing to do. We are not 
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referring to this particular transaction, but to the general 
question, when we ask what becomes of ‘the claims 
which the powerful development and exploration com- 
nies and groups reject under such circumstances ? 
o they ever, we should like to know, turn up amongst 
the catchpenny promotions which have done so much 
to damage Westralia in the public mind ? 


It would appear at the moment as if American Rails 
were turning the corner for the better. The movement 
has not as yet taken any pronounced form; but stocks 
are being picked up here and there from day to day— 
now this one and now that, but chiefly the lower-priced 
kinds, such as Missouris, which had quite a spurt on 
Thursday and reached the. giddy height of 14} buyers. 
In Stock Exchange departments where there is a wide 
area for selection, such as Home Rails and: American 
Rails, it is our experience that the first symptom of 
revival is a demand for stocks which do not pay divi- 
dends and are never likely to do so. At first sight 
this seems a remarkable speculative idiosyncrasy; but 
on examination it is quite reasonable. As the idea 
begins to dawn upon the public mind that shares in 
a certain market are going better, the natural impulse 
is to begin by nibbling at the things on which you 
cannot possibly lose much, but which are sure to partici- 
pate in a general rise. 


The difficulty of employing British monies in the 
Australian Colonies at remunerative rates is being felt, 
not only by bankers, but by the various Trust and 
Loan Companies doing business there. As an instance 
of this we find the British and Australasian Trust and 
Loan Company redeeming £200,000 4} per cent. 
Debentures, and offering for subscription a similar 
amount of 3} per cent. Debenture Stock. The Com- 
pany has sent notices to the holders of the Per- 
manent Debentures for £200,000, which have been 
drawn for repayment, to the effect that it will be 
prepared to pay them off at the rate of 105 per cent. 
on t July next. Or they will issue in exchange 
108 of the 35 per cent. Debenture Stock for every 

100 of Permanent Debentures. There is a further 
alternative—namely, that of issuing #100 of Debenture 
Stock for every #100 of the Permanent Debentures, 
and to pay the bonus of #5 per cent. in'cash. The 
Company has done very well in the past, although it 
has naturally suffered through the depression in the 
Colonies during the last three years. In view of the 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs still prevailing in the 
Colonies, we think the Debenture-holders would do 
well to take the cash payment, in preference to accept-_ 
ing a 3} per cent. investment, the security for which 
rests so much upon the uncalled capital of the Com- 
pany. There are only £ 200,000 called up ona subscribed 
capital of 42,000,000. 


The Bank dividends to hand must be looked upon as 
very satisfactory, and they fully justify the upward 
movement which has been taking place in these shares 
of late. As might have been expected, those banks 
doing essentially a London business have been 
reaping the most advantage from the dearer money 
ruling during the past half-year, being in a_ better 
position than the country banks to obtain quick turns 
out of the changes in the Money Market. Thus we 
find that the London and Westminster has declared a 
dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. for the half-year, 
against 10 per cent. for the corresponding period of 
1895, while the Union of London and the City Bank 
are each 1 per cent. higher. The distribution of the 
London and Midland is at the rate of 15 per cent., 
which, with a bonus of 1 per cent. added, makes 16 
per cent., or 1 per cent. higher, and the North and 
South Wales declares 15 per cent. against 125 a year 
ago. 


Last week we mentioned incidentally that a demand 
had arisen for Rosbach Mineral Water shares. This 
week the mineral water business has been still in 
evidence, but it is the Johannis Company that is the 
favourite. It is gravely asserted in the ‘‘ House” that 
this is due to the travellers for Bovril having been -in- 
structed to push the sale of Johannis Water! It may 
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be so, but the explanation looks remarkably like a 
perverted version of our hint that the rise in Rosbach 
shares was due to a discovery that that particular water 
had been found suitable for mixing with Bovril. All 
the same, it is a notable fact that shares of this kind, 
after being stagnant for so long,®should suddenly come 
to the front. 


From the provincial Midland centres there are orders 
coming pretty freely for Cycle Component shares, which 
on Thursday were quoted at 5. Our Midland friends 
generally know very well what they are doing, and in 
good time we shall doubtless learn what is the cause 
of this rise of £1 in a month, equal to 25 per cent. 


With the exception of Uruguayan bonds South 
American securities have been looking well, particularly 
those of Peru and Brazil. The buying of the latter, 
particularly of the 1885 Loan, appeared to emanate 
from good quarters. But with respect to Uruguay 
there is a strong feeling of disquiet and unrest, 
stimulated by the ‘‘ Times” correspondent’s telegram 
from Montevideo published on Wednesday, predicting 
a serious revolution and referring to severe repressive 
measures already being taken by the Government. 
On Thursday week the price of Uruguayan bonds was 
45; a week later it was 43}, and the indications are 
that it will be lower before these lines appear in print. 


We owe to the ‘‘Standard and Diggers’ News” of 
31 December the following valuable compilation of the 
dividends declared by South African Mining Companies 
last year :— 


Rate 
Company Capital | per | Amount Paid 
Cent. 
‘ & 
City and Suburban 1,360,000 5 64,000 
Crown Reef eos 120,000 | IIo 132,000 
Durban Roodepoort ove eco 125,000 30 37,500 
Ferreira ... ose one ove soe 90,000 | 275 247,500 
Geldenhuis Estate oe ove eee 200,000 12 25,000 
Henry Nourse ... ose 125,000 30 37,500 
ohannesburg Pioneer ... 21,000 | 350 73» 500 
ubilee... eve ove 50,000 5° 25,000 
glaagte Estate ove 470,000 15 70,500 
May Consolidated ove eve ove 275,000 10 27,500 
Meyer and Charltcn... see 90,000 20 18,000 
New Chimes ove 100,0¢0 5 5,000 
New Heriot eco eee oe oe 111,864 60 67,117 
Robinson... ove | 2,750,000 12 330,000 
Roodepoort United 150,0C0 25 37,500 
Stanhope ... eve eee 34,000 5 1,7¢0 
Wemmer ... ove ove ove ove 55,000 75 41,250 
Worcester eee ove 93,730 30 28,116 


The Board of Trade Returns for December are of 
particular interest, as they complete the results for the 
year. They are very satisfactory and ought to lend 
encouragement to those who believe with ourselves 
that the coming year is going to show as great an im- 
provement on 1896 as that year did on its predecessor. 
Of the 46,542,347 increase reported in the imports the 
two prominent component items are £ 3,191,129 in 
duty-free articles of food and drink and 42,148,758 in 
raw materials for textile manufactures. In comparing 
these figures for the month alone, some remarkable 
results are arrived at, of which the explanation is not 
very obvious. For instance, under both of these head- 
ings, the increase for December is more than half of 
that for the whole year. Of course it has to be 
remembered that in December 1896 there was one 
more working day than in the corresponding month 
of 1895; but the total increases are so large 
that this does not affect the general result to 
any important extent. Of the December increase 
the bulk is accounted for under two headings— 
“Articles of Food and Drink, duty free,” and 
‘“‘Raw Materials for Textile Manufactures”—the 
increases on these amounting to £3,191,129 and 
42,148,758 respectively. In the former case we may, 
for practical purposes, confine our observation to the 
increase in grain. The value of the imports under the 
head of ‘‘ Corn, &c.” in December 1896 was £6,294, 286 
as against £3,696, 198, showing the remarkable increase 
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for a single month of £ 2,598,088. For the whole year 
the increase is £ 3,069,404, so that December has con- 
tributed more than five-sixths of the year’s total. The 
growth of the imports of raw material for textile manu- 
factures—chiefly cotton—is of course a healthy economic 
sign. Exports for the month have gone up to the 
extent of £1,111,668, a sum which is pretty evenly 
distributed without outstanding feature. The aggre- 
gate increase in exports for the whole year is the com- 
fortable little sum of £14,032,193, and in imports 
425,117,677. 
NEW ISSUES, &c. 


At an early date the public will be afforded the 
opportunity of subscribing for some of the shares in a 
company formed to acquire the sole rights of manu fac- 
turing Westphalite, a product to which we referred last 
week. We do not know whether 8d. a lb. is a high or 
a low price for an explosive suitable to be used in coal 
mines, but we presume it is low, as prominence is given 
to that price in the advertisement which will be found on 
another page. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 
H.—The answer in question referred to neither of the com- 
panies named. Please excuse our declining cross-examination 
about answers to other correspondents. We are happy to 


answer direct inquiries. 
M. J. E. (Liverpool).—You were very foolish to subscribe for 


these shares. See note upon the subject in our present 
issue. 

M. W. (Suffolk).—We cannot undertake the responsibility 
of advising you in the way you suggest, but to any inquiries 
about individual companies we shall be pleased to give 
attention. 

RAMSGATE.—Hold Nos. 1 to 4 in the meantime, but take 
advantage of any rise on Nos. 1,2 and 4. Regarding No. 3, 
we have given in these columns all the information we have. 
No. 5 is not a mine as you describe it, but a Home Railway. 
We think you had better wait for the dividend declaration a 
month or two hence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MESSRS. LEWIS & LEWIS AND 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 


Ely Place, 
Holborn, E.c, 
Dear Sirs, 
Pennell vy. Harris & Sickert. 


Mr. Harris has referred us to you to accept service 
in this action, and we enclose writ and two copies, and 
shall feel obliged by your returning the former with 
the usual undertaking on behalf of both defendants. 

We do not think it necessary to reply to the letter 
received from Mr. Harris; the question which he 
suggest (sic/) for trial is purely his own imagination 
(stc /), our client complains of libel and not ‘‘ looseness 
of statement,” but we do not propose to discuss this 
matter until the case is tried. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lewis & Lewis. 


Messrs. Clinton & Co. 


[We presume that it is useless to suggest to Messrs. 
Lewis & Lewis that their letters should for the future 
be revised in the interests of good English by some 
competent person. In their letter to us of last week 
there was a mistake in grammar which we took to be a 
careless slip, and therefore passed without comment ; 
but in the above letter it really looks as if they were 
unduly excited, for they outrage not only grammar, but 
intelligibility. Still, we think we grasp their meaning ; 
‘* the trial’s the thing ” they seem to say, and so we wish 
them and their interesting client a good deliverance. 
We shall be curious to see what they consider to be 
libellous in Mr. Sickert’s paper.—Ep. S.R.]} 


“DR. CONAN DOYLE’S LATEST CASE.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviIEw. 
Greyswoop BEEcHES, HASLEMERE, 4 /an., 1897. 


Sir,—I note the various concessions which have to 
be made to Mr. Beerbohm in order to save the situa‘ 
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tion. If his conscience will pass them I will do the 
same. And I especially applaud his excellent contention 
that because George was at one time of his life a Regent, 
it is permissible to describe him at all times as the 
Regent. I would suggest that the same argument 
would justify us in describing any historical character 
as ‘*The Baby ”—which would simplify matters very 
much. 

Here’s ‘“‘ good hunting” for the New Year to Mr. 


Max Beerbohm.—Yours faithfully, 
A. Conan DoyLe. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Wuite’s, 6 January, 1897. 
Sir,—In the very interesting correspondence between 
Mr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Max Beerbohm which you 
ublished last week, the former mentions that Beau 
rummell is depicted in contemporary sketches in the 
attitude of a fop, thumb in armpit. 

In the ‘‘ History of White’s,” where I had to deal 
with the Beau and his career, I was unable to find more 
than two portraits and one caricature of him. There 
is the portrait of Brummell as an old man at Caen, 
which appears in Jesse’s “Life,” and the charming 
print by Cook from a miniature. Of course there is the 
vulgar caricature of the dance at Almack’s, but beyond 
these there does not appear to be any portrait of the 
Beau. 

It has always struck me as strange that a man who 
traded so largely on his personal appearance should 
have failed to attract the attention of the artists of his 
day. Perhaps Mr. Conan Doyle has had access to 
those contemporary sketches which he mentions, and 
it would be most interesting to students of the period 
to know where and what they are.—Yours truly, 

ALGERNON Bourke. 


‘‘ARMS AND THE SNOB.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
WaALTON-ON-THAMES, 9 December, 1896. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘X” advocates as a remedy 
for the present deplorable misuse of armorial bearings 
one originally suggested by me in ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
and modified by a correspondent of the same paper 
signing himself ‘‘ A. Z.” 

My suggestion, shortly, was that the Excise authori- 
ties should not be allowed to grant any licence for 
armorial bearings except upon production of a certificate 
from Heralds’ College certifying that the applicant for 
such licence was lawfully entitled to bear arms. On 
the ground that my proposal would tend to curtail the 
revenue, ‘‘ A. Z.” suggested that the licence should be 
granted to persons unable to produce the certificate of 
arms on payment of ten times the present tax. 

This amended suggestion is apparently the one re- 
ferred to and adopted by “‘ X.” 

With all humility I submit that my original sugges- 
tion is the better one. Surely ‘‘ X ” of all people would 
not intentionally give a quasi-legal sanction to wrong- 
doing by permitting the use of unlawful arms on pay- 
ment of a tenfold duty, which would be nothing to the 
man with a purse twenty times longer than his pedigree? 

An exact parallel to my suggestion may be found in 
the laws relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
which require the production of a justice’s certificate 
before the Revenue Authorities can grant the Excise 
licence to sell, and I ask ‘‘ X ” what would be thought 
of an amendment to those laws which would permit the 
granting of an Excise licence to an applicant who could 
not produce the requisite justice’s certificate, but who 
was willing to pay a tenfold duty ? 

Such an amendment as that indicated would rightly 
be designated “‘ corrupt.” 

As to the contention that my unmodified proposal— 
viz. the absolute refusal of the Excise licence to persons 
who could not produce a certificate of arms—would 
curtail the revenue, I would point out, first, that the 
present inflation of the revenue under this head is 
derived from the tainted practice of granting licences to 
wrongdoers ; and, secondly, that a curtailment of the 
revenue necessarily presupposes that persons who are 
now able to obtain the excise licence without question, 
and display stolen goods on the panels of their 
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carriages, would quietly drop armorial bearings when 
an amended law made it necessary to pay a sum of 
money to have a properly legalized achievement sub- 
stituted for the offending coat. Is this likely to happen ? 
The man who does these illegal things is, whatever else 
he may be, usually well off, and fond of display—the 
precise qualities that would drive him to Heralds’ 
College in order to retain heraldic emblazonry. A 
grant of arms by the College would mean £10 (if I 
am correctly informed) for the revenue and a con- 
tinuance of the licence. 

If the Revenue Authorities, however, should have 
fears of a falling off in the revenue, a small duty might 
be levied on the certificates of arms to be granted by 
the Heralds. It is true the additional tax would fall 
partly on the present bearers of lawful coat armour, 
but they in their turn would have their property pro- 
tected from the depredations of the piratical armigers 
whose very remarkable exploits have received so much 
attention from your correspondent ‘* X.”—Your obedient 
servant, ARTHUR F, Rowe. 


‘THE ILLUSTRIOUS OBSCURE.” 
To the Editor of the SATurDAy Review. 
26 December, 1896. 


Sir,—I do not suppose you will print this protest 
against your review of ‘‘ West Country Poets” in 
to-day’s issue, as far as it concerns myself; but your 
refusal will not matter one jot to me. I shall have 
made it, and the shame in declining to insert it will rest 
with you. Your Reviewer’s Christmas cheer had evi- 
dently disagreed with him, for a more venomous and 
foolish diatribe I never read. But the ‘‘ S. R.” must 
keep up its traditions for hard hitting at the expense of 
both justice and reason. 

You imply that my descriptive poem, ‘‘ An Angler’s 
Haunt” (p. 156)—if you have read that poem—is, at 
the best, of only mediocre merit. As a descriptive poem, 
I fearlessly challenge comparison of it with any ever 
written on a kindred theme, and it was copied from my 
‘* Songs Grave and Gay” by one London paper after 
another with very laudatory comments in every case. 

[also do not think the Lyric (p. 155) will be easily 
surpassed for grace and tenderness. I have written, I 
may say, many poems, lyrical and descriptive, equally 
good, so the probable retort by your critic that the 
worst poet must do a good thing by chance now and 
then is nullified beforehand. 

Of course as one of Mr. Traill’s band in the ‘‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,” and as ‘‘one of the sweetest singers 
in Devon now alive,” according to an eminent critic, I 
may not be included in your reviewer's ‘‘ Rabble,” but 
I am, judging from your critic’s acumen.—Yours 
obediently, F. B. Doveton. 

P.S.—I may add that a poetry book of mine was very 
favourably noticed in your own columns. I allude to 
my ‘Sketches in Prose and Verse,” reviewed in the 
**S. R.” late in '86 or early in '87. I have the notice 
by me now. F. B. D. 


ANOTHER OF MR. CLEMENT SCOTT'S 
HALLUCINATIONS 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
CHELTENHAM TERRACE, S.W., 22 Dec., 1896. 


S1r,—In a notice published in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” 
of 21 December, dealing with the recent revival of 
** Richard III.” at the Lyceum Theatre, the following 
singular statement is made :— 

‘We all know that Henry Irving played Richard the 
Third in 1877, and was then earnestly congratulated on 
his opening scenes, particularly that very difficult and 
complex one with the Lady Anne, so exquisitely played 
then by Ellen Terry.” 

The above is a clear case of mythopoeia on the part 
of Mr. Clement Scott (who, it is to be presumed, is 
responsible for the statement quoted). When ‘ Richard 
III.” was performed at the Lyceum on 29 January, 
1877, Miss Isabel Bateman played Lady Anne. Miss 
Terry was then engaged at the Court Theatre, under 
Mr. John Hare’s management ; nor did her Lyceum 
engagement commence until 30 December, 1878. 

Yours, &c. G. T.* 
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REVIEWS. 
BYRON. 


‘The Works of Lord Byron.” 
Ernest Henley. Letters, 1804-1813. 
Heinemann. 1896. 


Ts revival of sympathy for Byron is one of the 

most curious features of English literature at this 
moment. It would be interesting, if we had space to 
give it, to attempt to follow the vicissitudes of the 
Byronic tradition. When Mr. Henley comes to write 
his initial study, no doubt he will devote a chapter to 
Byronism from 1824 downwards. The subject requires 
careful treatment, for its line is that of a switchback 
railway. During the poet’s own brief career his fame 
rose and fell with violence ; one year he was ‘‘ the sun 
among glowworms,” the next ‘‘the most unpopular 
man in England.” To say, as a Belgian journalist does 
in a recent utterance which has been too widely circu- 
lated, that Byron has been proscribed in England for 
three-quarters of a century, is utterly ridiculous. There 
were ups and downs in his reputation; Jeffrey could 
say, in the course of a paragraph celebrated for its in- 
felicity, ‘‘ The blazing star of Byron himself is receding 
from its place of pride”; but, as a matter of fact, even 
the advent of Tennyson and the discovery of Keats did 
not really shake the dominion of Byron. He enjoyed 
a singular, and in the long run a perilous, immunity 
from criticism. If he was attacked, it was for qualities 
with which criticism has no business to be engaged— 
for ‘‘immorality,” for ‘‘ cynicism,” for ‘‘ intellectual 
libertinism”; after the early verbal strictures of the 
‘* Quarterly,” the critics seemed to take Byron’s tech- 
nical merits for granted. 

The old criticism of Byron culminated in and was 
modified by an essay which is now too little read—that 
prefixed by Mr. Swinburne (in December 1865) to a 
selection he had made from the poet. This was, up to 
that date, by far the sanest and truest word spoken 
about Byron. It is remarkable that Mr. Swinburne, 
who has often attacked the subject since, has never 
again approached the delicate discrimination of this 
essay of his youth. At that point of time Byron was, 
as it appeared, firmly set among the fixed stars of 
Georgian poetry, and by admitting the existence of 
technical faults which previous critics had been too 
timid to recognize, Mr. Swinburne had really, it 
seemed, solidified the basis of Byron’s reputation. 
Then, in 1870, there suddenly came across the Atlantic 
a shriek of denunciation from an Anglophobe puritan 
priestess, pleased to pour vitriol upon England and 
aristocracy and poetry at once. We find but one 
solitary reference to ‘‘ Lady Byron Vindicated” in Mr. 
Henley’s notes; he dismisses it in two words as ‘‘a 
fiasco.” A fiasco it certainly was, so far as con- 
cerned the few sensible people whose voice would 
ultimately be heard. But, although the Yankee viperess 
failed to prove her dirty story, she left a good deal of 
her venom on the public conscience. A leading weekly 
newspaper declared that, be the tale false or true, it 
could never take up its Byron again without a blush. 
The Byronic fame was under a cloud, which enabled 
all the people who disliked the spirit of the 

t to come forth and say their worst. Then, 
by a fantastic irony, it was Mr. Swinburne who, 
while of course repudiating Mrs. Stowe, led the army 
of denunciation. This is the principal general whom 
Mr. Henley must gird up his loins to meet in clash of 
battle—Mr. Swinburne, who grows more rabidly anti- 
Byronic every year he lives, and who takes out of his 
quiver such arrows of criticism as ‘‘ Byron’s stanzas are 
a sandwich of blank prose and rank doggerel com- 
bined”; or, ‘‘ Byronites have yet to learn that rhetoric 
is not poetry.” There ought to be some very pretty 
fighting when Sohrab and Rustum appear in the open 
field of controversy. 

It is time, however, to speak of the edition before us. 
It is a very handsome volume, rather too thick to be 
comfortably handled, excellently printed as to the text, 
but as to the notes set in an agonizing type which cannot 
fail to produce a headache in half an hour. This isa real 
drawback, for in this instance the notes are the book. 
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As to the text of the Letters, there is not much to be 
said; Mr. Henley has not, so far as we can perceive, 
added anything of material importance. The edition 
which Mr. Murray and Lord Lovelace announce will, it 
is alleged, contain some new passages. But we cannot 
say that this announcement excites us very much. 
Anything at this date re-discovered is likely to be of 
third-rate value. Were it not so, it would long, long 
ago have been given to the public, and of third-rate 
Byron we have already enough and to spare. New 
readings, moreover, are promised, and yet we are not 
exhilarated. The fact is that Byron’s second-thoughts 
were seldom improvements. As he so picturesquely 
said, if he missed his prey at the first spring, he retired 
growling to the jungle. We do not want the tiger’s 
growlings ; we may be sure that we already have the 
print of his successful fangs. As far, then, as text is 
concerned, the old familiar readings are good enough 
for us. On the other hand, Mr. Murray will be fortunate 
if he finds in Lord Lovelace an editor to be compared 
with Mr. Henley for the breadth of his knowledge or 
the vigour of his judgment. 

The Notes, which occupy 180 pages of this first 
volume, are so remarkable that they tempt a reviewer 
to extravagance. They are so full, so varied, and so 
penetrating, they cover so much ground so exhaustively, 
that they almost make us regret the position in which 
we discover them. With so profound a comprehension 
of the atmosphere of the Regency, and with so vital a 
sympathy for all its oddities and paradoxes, we find 
ourselves almost lamenting that Mr. Henley, leaving 
the text of Byron to take care of itself, did not engage 
on the more individual enterprise of a ‘‘ Life and Times ” 
of the poet. At present, his abundance of scattered 
annotation will, we are afraid, be a rich mine for others 
to steal a semblance of knowledge from. But we hope 
that Mr. Henley will eventually prevent this by pub- 
lishing his notes together in a separate form. It will, 
however, give him no small trouble to disentwine his 
commentary from the running reference to the letters 
and poems. He is, in any case, to be envied for having 
found in the carcase of the Dead Lion such a mass of 
heaped-up honeycomb. 

The most interesting feature of these excellent Notes, 
and that in which Mr. Henley is able to display to 
most advantage his remarkable gifts, is formed by the 
miniature portraits he draws of the persons successively 
mentioned in the text. Here he has found scope for 
his accustomed vigour of delineation. Mr. Henley has 
a hard hand and no scruples; if he finds a character 
sympathetic to him he lets us perceive it, and no devils 
are quite so black as those which have the misfortune 
to displease him. History would be a rare frolic if Mr. 
Henley had the sole making of it; there would be a 
division into sheep and goats with a vengeance. But 
there are always plenty of Dryasdusts to come along 
and smooth a'vay the acerbities of a playful prejudice, 
while there are few indeed who possess Mr. Henley’s 
gift for drawing an outline in the acid that bites, for 
hitting, at a heat, on the epithet that explodes upon the 
brain with a detonating flash. If the picture, diabolically 
ingenious, which Mr. Henley has here drawn of Leigh 
Hunt, strikes us as cruelly and almost scandalously 
unjust, we turn from it with pleasure to the excellent 
note on Moore, where Mr. Henley, with his usual 
courage, says exactly the right and salutary word 
about the poet of the ‘‘ Irish Melodies ” :— 

‘*None in this century has surpassed him as a writer 
of light, brilliant and scarifying insolence ; while he was 
a master of cadence and his songs—as ‘‘ Bendemeer’s 
Stream,” as ‘‘ At the Mid-Hour of Night,” as ‘‘ Doth 
not a Meeting,” to name no more—have a rhythmical 
quality, at once exquisite and simple, for which you 
may quest in vain among the Minors of to-day.” 

We commend this to the modern rhymesters of the 
‘* Celtic Fringe,” who are never weary of blaspheming 
their master, Tom Moore. 

We could gossip through columns about these de- 
lightful Notes ; but we must leave them to the reader, 
only warning him to approach them with a hand-glass. 
As a new edition of this work is sure to be asked for 
soon, and as it is desirable to make it as perfect as 
possible, we do not scruple to point out a few trifles 
which have caught the eye as we read. Is not ‘‘ chaps ” 
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on p. 294 a misprint for ‘‘chap-books”? There are 
two words the abbreviation of which to ‘‘ chap” is 
recognized—chapman and chapter—but hardly a third. 
On p. 300 there is a tiresome misarrangement of text ; 
the reference ‘‘ LerTer x. p. 11” has fallen out, and 
the printers have, therefore, not observed that the 
whole passage, nearly a page long, is in its wrong 
place. In speaking of Byron’s success in personating 
the part of Penruddock, in Cumberland’s ‘‘ Wheel of 


Fortune,” it might have been interesting to point out. 


the curious exactitude with which this character 
foreshadowed the pose which Byron was shortly to 
adopt in real life ; it almost looks as though familiarity 
with Cumberland’s lines—and this portrait of a romantic, 
passionate misanthrope has real elements of merit—had 
suggested to Byron his Corsair vein. On p. 308, Mr. 
Henley says, of ‘‘ another poem of 250 lines,” ‘‘ this 
was English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” ; but, surely, 
Byron’s own words point to the ‘‘one poem of 380 
lines” as being the first draft of this latter? We are 
unable to produce our authority, but we believe that the 
novel called ‘‘ Percival,” in which were the characters 
of Brainless and Stanhope, was written by Robert 
Charles Dallas, as indeed Byron himself seems to imply 
in his compliment to the latter (p. 34). On p. 346, by 
the accidental omission of ‘‘ Mr.” in the line 
‘* Leander, Mr. Ekenhead and I,” 

the metre of a celebrated passage is disturbed. Mr. 
Henley tells us (p. 357), on the authority of Mr. Archer, 
that ‘‘Colman’s pantomime of ‘ Bluebeard’ was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1808.” It would be more 
exact to say ‘‘was revived,” for Colman’s ‘‘ Blue 
Beard, a Musical Entertainment” (to be pedantically 
correct), was produced at Drury Lane in 1798, a panto- 
mime of the same name having shortly before failed at 
Covent Garden. Colman’s was an overwhelming suc- 
cess, and he took so much pleasure in it that he printed 
a bodék of the words. Whether ‘Blue Beard” had 
elephants in 1798 is what we expect Mr. Henley to tell 
us in a future edition. On p. 413 we think that the 
editor, in the course of an unusually meagre note on 
Bernard Barton, might have paused to remind us that 
Edward FitzGerald was the son-in-law of the Quaker 
Poet, and the editor of his remains, thus forming an 
interesting link between Byron’s age and ours. We 
shall, however, never come to an end if we indulge our- 
selves among these fascinating notes. A final word of 
praise must be given to Mr. Henley’s intelligent and 
instructed treatment of the sporting and athletic fashions 
of the Georgian era. 


DAUDET. 


** Recollections of a Literary Man.” By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. London: 
J. M. Dent. 1896. 

‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris.” By Alphonse Daudet. Trans- 
lated by Laura Ensor. London: J. M. Dent. 1896. 

** Kings in Exile.” By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Laura Ensor. London: J. M. Dent. 1896. 

‘* Artists’ Wives.” By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Laura Ensor. London: J. W. Dent. 1896. 

** Robert Helmont.” By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Laura Ensor. iceden : J. M. Dent. 1896. 


T was, I think, Sir Walter Besant, writing epheme- 
rally of the ‘‘ Flying Day ” in a Ladies’ Paper, who 
rather charmingly classified authors into those one loves 
and those one does not love, the former class—there 
was something . . . they might not perhaps be com- 
plete and finished artists, their imaginations might be 
petty and their power deficient, but still . . . one loves 
them—or at least Sir Walter Besant did. While there 
are others, the latter class, that, try as one would. . .! 
It was personality as much as anything, something 
radiantly avuncular, one supposes, a good heart beam- 
ing through, almost forcing its way through, to the 
attention of the reader. ‘‘ Kindly eyes,” he wrote, 
‘*and humorous lips.” Sir Walter's precept but follows 
his exampl!e ; and he is certainly not alone in this per- 
suasion. In his own peculiar line, which is a very 
different on2 fro:n that of the amiable President of the 
Society of Authors, our Mr. Le Gallienne is an 
exponent of this personal touch, and seems at times 
anxious to take the public into his confidence up to and 
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even beyond the boundary of decorum. And across the 
Channel M. Daudet repeats with Gallic emphasis Sir 
Walter Besant’s thesis. 

These five volumes do indeed convey a rather typical 
literary personality very completely; and since the 
personal note is insisted upon even on the fly leaves, 
where a charming rendering, by L. Rossi, of M. Daudet’s 
leonine presence (rather like Dickens, one must — 
is five times repeated, once in each volume, one nee 
make no apology for treating them mainly in the spirit 
of the presentation. And, on the whole, we find 
M. Daudet’s intimacies very refreshing. He tells us of 
his arrival in Paris, of his first dress suit, and of the 
social enterprises it suggested, and we enjoy not only 
the neat anecdotal style, but the delicate sympathy, the 
friendly raillery, and withal the respect with which he 
writes of his hero. From that and literary salons to 
discursive papers on Provencal character, Monnier, 
Murger, Léon Pillaut, pleasantly intercalated with the 
story of My Books, the central figure invariable, florid 
hair, admirable attitudes, sympathy, generous impulses, 
and indisputably true. The Recollections carry on, so to 
speak, the overflow from ‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris,” run 
shallow, and sink to the level of what are called in English 
‘*oce articles,” before the second measure is complete. 
But that is quite in keeping with the presentation ; the 
hearty belief of M. Daudet in himself and his work is 
infectious, and one reads these two volumes to the end, 
if only to appreciate the buoyance which floats a chatty 
article on wet-nurses into a book of personal recollec- 
tions. But no doubt M. Daudet is a very exceptional 
man. 

And with what a zest does not M. Daudet write of 
himself! Of his coming to Paris, for instance—‘‘ I was 
literally dying of hunger.” Not simply hungry, mind 
you. One fancies somehow that he enjoyed that incon- 
sequent decease even at the time. And another 
glorious moment—‘‘I, too, will be famous... . I 
rushed up the five flights of stairs. . . . I had managed 
to buy a candle which enabled me to work all night 
+... Verses ....dramas.” And the gleeful serious- 
ness in which the writing of his really very admirable 
novels is detailed is inimitable. The first was ‘‘ Le 
Petit Chose,” which met with some success notwith- 
standing its defects. The original of ‘‘ Le Petit Chose ” 
was M. Daudet. He wrote it, he tells us, in immense 
spasms—a year intervened between the outset and the 
completion of the first part, and in that brief interval the 
MS., M. Daudet assures us, got yel/ow with age. 
And “ Jack” was written in ‘‘an orgie of thought and 
work . . . . the completion of it left me in a state of 
prostration .. . . George Sand... . sucha terrible 
headache that ‘ she remained three days without being 
able to work.’ The impression,” he writes, ‘‘ must 
indeed have been vivid that could change the course 
of this courageous and imperturbable writer.” 

It is all in that brave vein. The quality of that last 
comment is inimitable. And we have delicious pictures 
of M. Daudet volubly encountering the casual visitor, 
‘intruding on my feverish creation,” buttonholing him, 
walking him immense distances .... ‘‘he tries to 
fly from my superabundant improvisation” in vain. 
And again: ‘‘ At the two extremities of the large room 
stood my long table and my wife’s little writing bureau, 
and running to and fro, carrying the sheets from one to 
the other, my son, now a medical student, then a child 
with thick fair locks falling over his little pinafore, 
black with the ink of his first up and down strokes.” 
The child you notice was running—breathless no 
doubt. They shared, that wife and child, even in the 
hunt for local colour, and she makes the one excep- 
tion, we are told in the Prologue to ‘‘ Artists’ Wives,” 
to the strict rule of celibacy demanded by art. 

It is delightful reading, for M. Daudet is one of those 
rare people whose vanity is not vain, and who can be 
egotistical without self-assertion. There is just that 
rare touch of detachment that renders his intimacies 
impersonal. ‘‘ That Daudet!” he seems to be exclaim- 
ing, re-echoing the cry of Tarascon. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these recollections 
are the memories of the ‘Flaubert dinners.” 
group of true friends” they were, he wrote (before a 
certain unpleasant discovery), and united by their ‘‘ zeal 


for literature.” They were five—Turgenév and Flaubert . 
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44 
the giants, Edmond de Goncourt, then Zola and Daudet. 
‘* Flaubert and Zola dined in their shirt-sleeves, Tur- 
genév lounged on the divan—and we talked of litera- 
ture.” ‘‘We” enjoyed it—or at least one of us did 
immensely. Flaubert’s ‘“‘roar” ransacked the house, 
and one likes to imagine the Southern temperament 
doing its share inthe mirth. ‘‘We opened our minds to 
one another”; and in proof M. Daudet (before that 
unpleasant discovery) transcribes a rather ambiguous 
note from Turgenév—a note, indeed, of masterly 
ambiguity—comparing the ‘‘Nabab” to a zigzag, 
‘and the heights of the zigzag could only be reached 
~ fe talent of the first order.” But after a time 
ubert, “‘boaster and fault-finder,” with his roaring 
voice and early Norman manners, died, and the dinner 
collapsed. Then Turgenév died, and after that came 
the ‘‘ Souvenirs” and the unpleasant discovery already 
foreshadowed. We are told of it at the end of the 
‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris.” ‘‘ While I am correcting the 
proofs of this article a book of ‘ Souvenirs’ is brought 
me, in which Turgenév from the other side of the 
ve criticizes me without mercy. As an author I am 
Beneath all criticism ; as a man I am the lowest of 
my kind. . . . And himself, that excellent Slave, who 
obliged him to assume so cordial a manner with me? 
I can see him in my house, at my table—gentle, affec- 
tionate, kissing my children. I have in my possession 
many exquisite, warm-hearted letters from him. And 
this was what lay concealed behind that kindly smile. 
Good heavens ! how strange life is, and how true that 
charming word of the Greek language, ErRONEIA.” 

One understands, one sympathizes with, M. Daudet ; 
but, for all that, any one cursed with the critical habit 
of mind must needs exonerate Turgenév on the score 
of this posthumous wounding. The two men were at 
the opposite poles of literary work : Daudet perpetually 
letting himself go, Turgenév perpetually holding him- 
self in; Daudet the worker for dramatic effect, 
Turgenév the seeker after truth. And that terrible 
lucidity, striking through all the haze of affection and 

ood-fellowship, and displaying the pitiless conviction, 
is Turgenév essentially. Perhaps he had the warmest 
regard for Daudet. No doubt he loved life, but of life, 
as of Daudet, he wrote with acruel sincerity. Now to 
win the heart of Daudet would be to win his applause. 
** A group of true friends ” should surely have left their 
critical faculties at home—as indeed one might like to 
do. And so this cry of treachery. ‘‘ As an author 1 am 
beneath all criticism,” he writes, gloriously exaggerating 
his wrongs; ‘‘as a man I am the lowest of my kind.” 
One need not consult the ‘‘ Souvenirs” to know that this 
is the Tarascon dialect. And, with a fine sense of its 
effectiveness, he puts the wounded, protesting heart of 
his right at the end of the volume—an excellent curtain. 

The glory of Daudet is ‘‘ Tartarin,” but neither that 
nor ‘‘Fromont jeune et Risler ainé” is before me at 

resent. ‘‘Kings in Exile” is Daudet in a less 
and more grandiloquent phase, and it 
serves as an excellent type of the novel of effect. 
We learn from the ‘ Recollections” that this ‘first 
flashed upon me like an apparition in that tragic rent 
of the Parisian sky caused by the downfall of the Tuile- 
ries. Deposed princes taking refuge in Paris after the 
fall, lodging in the Rue de Rivoli, and in the morning 
sun, with the shutters thrown back upon the hotel 
balcony, discovering these ruins, such was my first reve- 
lation of the ‘ Rois en Exil.’” The picture is the best 
of the book; the Sephora intrigue may be founded on 
fact, but it towers into the colossally incredible. It is the 
least personal, the least distinguished of all his novels, 

‘though for all that a fairly successful piece of work. 

** Artists’ Wives” are bright little stories, with a 
common moral of artistic celibacy. ‘* Robert Helmont” 
gives M. Daudet’s impressions of the terror and 
misery of the siege of Paris, and is a vivid and exciting 
narrative. H. G. W. 


THE PIONEER OF NATURALIST VOYAGERS. 


** Journal of Sir Joseph Banks.” Edited by Sir J. D. 
_ Hooker. London: Macmillan. 1896. 
AN act of merest justice is this publication of the 


+ Journal of Sir Joseph Banks. That it has been 
withheld so long is remarkable. It had a double right 
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to be given to the world. It is of intense interest 
from the popular standpoint ; and it was, and in one 
sense is, of first-rate importance to students of natural 
history. Banks’s reputation, it would almost seem, 
has had a narrow escape from oblivion. A companion 
of Cook in his greatest voyage, President of the Royal 
Society, and an indefatigable worker in the cause of 
science, his career has never commanded more than a 
brief biographical notice, and his papers were treated 
with a neglect which perhaps was the surest proof of 
their unique value. Much that is best in the ) ene 
it is true, has been appropriated by other writers. 
Hawkesworth, in describing Cook’s first voyage, drew 
freely on the diary which Banks placed at his disposal, 
and, as Sir Joseph Hooker says in his preface, it was 
only when Admiral Wharton published Cook’s own 
journal a year or two ago that the world had an oppor- 
tunity of understanding how largely Hawkesworth was 
indebted to Banks. Sir Joseph Hooker is able now to 
give Banks’s Journal to the world by a piece of sheer 

‘ood fortune. The gods saved the Journal from the 
ate to which man would have condemned it. Left to 
Robert Brown, the botanist, to assist him in writing 
the Life of Banks, which he apparently never put in 
hand, it and other papers passed into the keeping of Sir 
Joseph Hooker’s maternal grandfather, Dawson Turner. 
Mr. Turner had a copy made of these papers; the 
originals were tossed from pillar to post, ultimately find- 
ing their way to the British Museum, whence they were 
taken some ten years ago by Lord Brabourne. Lord 
Brabourne’s claim to them does not seem to have been 
very strong, and we wholly fail to understand why they 
were allowed to be carried off. His lordship’s public 
spirit rose to the level of demanding an exorbitant price 
from the Museum, and when that was refused he sent 
the papers to Sotheby’s. A dealer purchased the journal 
for £7 2s. 6d., and the whole of the Banks papers 
were scattered to the four winds for the paltry sum of 
4182 19s. What, we wonder, was the price originally 
offered by the Museum? And what are we to think of 
guardians of precious manuscripts who permit such 
documents to be dispersed under the hammer? But 
for the existence of the copy which Turner had made, 
the Journal of Sir Joseph Banks would probably never 
have been printed. 

For those who are familiar with the numerous works 
published during recent years on South Sea exploration, 
Banks’s Journal will be somewhat of a curiosity ; to 
those who take it up in ignorance of the greater portion 
of what has been written it will prove a fascinating 
survey of a romantic and adventurous journey. Banks 
accompanied Cook on his first voyage to the South 
Seas as a student of natural science. The expedition 
was fitted out specially to observe the transit of Venus 
from the vantage ground of Tahiti, or, as it was then 
called, Otaheite. Cook weighed anchor in the ‘ En- 
deavour” on 25 August, 1768, and was away nearly 
three years. Banks’s records of his travels cover the 
whole period, and we get delightful glimpses of such 
places as Madeira, Rio de Janeiro, Terra del Fuego, 
Otaheite, New Zealand, Australia, Batavia, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. Banks was an admirable diarist. 
There was about him very little of Dryasdust. He was. 
as close an observer of the ways of men and women 
as of plants and animals, and there are enough adven- 
tures described in this Journal to form the basis of 
several realistic romances. Whenever Banks saw or 
heard a good thing he recorded it. He prints with 
keen appreciation the remark of a late Governor 
of Madeira, which shows that the people of that 
favoured spot have changed little. ‘‘ It was fortunate,” 
said the catia ‘‘that the island was not Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve dwelt before the fall, for had 
it been so, the inhabitants would never have been 
induced to put on clothes : so much are they resolved in 
every particular to follow exactly the paths of their 
forefathers.” Banks seems at times during this voyage 
to have been conscious of the transit of Venus on earth 
as well as in the heavens. He had an eye for the 
untutored beauties of barbarism, and his scientific 
susceptibilities were no bar to mild flirtation with 
the native belles, whose personal adornments con- 
sisted largely of strings of beads and pleasant smiles. 
Banks describes the natives with a fidelity which 
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anticipated the most reliable of subsequent autho- 
rities on their ways and customs. In Otaheite he 
acquired a knowledge of the language and secured a 
native man and boy to accompany the ‘‘ Endeavour” 
for the rest of the voyage. Teceun them he learnt 
nearly all there was to be learnt of the daily lives of the 
peoples of the Southern Seas. That Banks rendered 
exceedingly valuable service to the expedition is un- 
doubted. He had a fine talent for managing the natives, 
and knew exactly how to deal with them in a crisis. 
Cook might have searched long in vain before he 
found another such companion. 
A period of a century and a quarter divides us of the 
resent day from Banks’s return to England. His 
pane like Cook’s, introduces us to a world very dif- 
ferent from that which we now know. When the 
**Endeavour” was circumnavigating the globe, India 
was not a British preserve, Australia had not been 
thought of as a British convict settlement, the Cape 
was in the hands of the Dutch, and the discontent 
in the American Colonies was only beginning to mani- 
fest itself. The South Seas were still wrapped in con- 
siderable mystery, and the great question with men like 
Banks and Cook was, Is there a Southern Continent ? 
Armchair explorers believed that land existed within 
easy hail of Cape Horn, and Banks found ‘‘ some 
pleasure” in being able after rounding the Cape ‘to 
disprove that which exists only in thé imagination of 
theoretical writers.” Some eighteen months afterwards, 
however, Banks expressed his opinion that a Southern 
Continent did exist, though it must be ‘‘ prodigiously 
smaller than the theoretical continent-makers sup- 
sed.” To settle the matter he suggested a South 
olar expedition in the interests of science, and such 
an expedition would have started in 1772 but for diffi- 
culties raised by the naval authorities. The continent 
was long ago found to exist, but to-day we are still 
talking of a South Polar expedition in the interests of 
science! On another subject of perennial, although 
now slightly archaic, interest Banks has much to say. 
He shows how the Portuguese in Brazil and the Dutch 
in Batavia managed to keep their possessions to 
themselves. Banks was not allowed by the Portuguese 
Viceroy to go ashore at Rio de Janeiro, and the most 
extraordinary precautions were adopted to hinder others 
from securing any of the gems or precious metals which 
the interior of the country was said to produce. In 
Batavia the Dutch would not take Frenchmen or Eng- 
lishmen into their service unless they disavowed their 
nationality, and they kept the foreigner out of employ- 
ment as far as possible by making it a condition that 
every man who took up his abode there must be a 
soldier in the Company’s service. Banks discovered at 
Cape Town a Dutch Governor who was honest and 
able, his exceptional integrity being duc, in Banks’s 
opinion, to his state of single-biessedness. Ryck Tul- 
back had no wife or little Tulbacks to encourage the 
creation of a nest-egg for future enjoyment. Although 
Banks is legitimately styled by Sir stock Hooker “‘ the 
grad of naturalist voyagers,” the naturalist side of 
is Journal does not, it will be seen, preponderate. 
Nor would that side appeal to more than a limited 
number of readers. The less erudite matters with 
which the book is mainly concerned, on the other hand, 
deserve, and no doubt will receive, wide attention. 
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Tss valuable and interesting ‘‘ Manual of Greek 
Antiquities” is not intended as a book of reference, 
though the presence of an excellent index makes it 
possible to use it for that purpose. It consists of nine 
treatises, each of which is devoted to a single aspect of 
Greek civilization, and divided into sections. The 
**Book” on ‘‘ Cultus,” forinstance, deals inorder with the 
following topics : sacred precincts and temples, temple 
property, organization of religious societies, orgiastic 
cults, temple rituals, sacrifice, divination and oracles, 
the public games, the mysteries, and the Attic calen- 
dar. It is impossible to notice the views on so wide 
and so intricate a subject which are here expounded by 
Professor Gardner with all possible lucidity and mode- 
ration. But we may refer in passing to the judgment 
passed on the barbaric and purely emotional element in 
Greek religion, which existed side by side with the 
staid ceremonial of the more orthodox faith. All pro- 
perly Hellenic religion, we are reminded, was a “ tribal 
thing,” a matter which concerned only the family or 
the city. Not only did it not proselytize, but it did not 
admit foreign converts. The result was that it sank 
and died when the old tribal exclusiveness and political 
divisions were broken up. The cultus of Sabazus or 
Cybele, on the other hand, sought converts amongst all 
ranks and all peoples, and put them all—even slaves 
and women—on one level before the god. These 
‘*despised sectaries,” like the Christians, did uphold 
the belief in a common humanity. If their creeds were 
tainted by vulgar superstition, or unclean observances, 
and disgraced by imposture, they had in them an 
element of progress, and opened the door by which a 
purer faith entered men’s hearts. With regard to the 
mysteries, Professor Gardner confesses that he cannot 
take us much further than Aristotle, as quoted by 
Synesius. He was of opinion that “the initiated 
learned nothing precisely.” They received impres- 
sions and were put in a better state of mind! 
There is nothing to suggest that the Eleusinian priests 
had any doctrinal message to deliver; their rites were 
chiefly adapted to work upon the nerves and imagina- 
tion of the votaries. On the position of women Pro- 
fessor Gardner corrects the prevalent impression that 
ladies of easy virtue occupied a leading position in 
society. Their accomplishments were generally limited 
to flute-playing ; they were treated with contumely when 
they appeared in the streets ; their life ended in squalor 
and misery ; they were often slaves. So there was no 
great difference in this respect between ancient Athens 
and modern London. Nor does any distinction arise 
from the fact that exceptions were sometimes made in 


favour of some particularly successful adventuress such 


as Aspasia. The virtuous matron was, no doubt, kept 
in her place—and that place was, the Greeks thought, 
her home. The notion of Woman’s Rights had scarcely, 
suggested itself to a race eminently susceptible of new 
ideas. But a wife or a maid had a distinct and acknow- 
ledged position within the household, and there is 
plenty of evidence to show that the ‘‘henpecked hus- 
band” was quite as common in Athens as elsewhere. 
Chapters of especial interest are those relating to 
the Money Market and the Coinage, to Commerce 
and Trade routes, and to the Treatment of Disease. 
An elaborate account of the chief constitutional and 
1 systems is supplied by Mr. Jevons, who deals also 
with the growth of naval and military organization in 
the different Greek States. One point he notices 
which is often overlooked in Greek warfare. There 
was, he says, no thought of annihilating a shattered 
enemy either on sea or land. The object of a naval as 
of a land engagement was to make the enemy acknow- 


ledge his defeat by asking leave to pick up his dead, 
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and to commemorate the success by erecting a trophy. 
The statement is perhaps a trifle too general, but it 

‘helps to explain the prolonged hostilities which perplex 
some students of ancient military history. -The com- 
batants fought for glory or for spite—not for trade or 


territory. 
** Macmillan’s G aphy Readers,” of which Books 
V., VI., and VII. have been sent to us, are 


capital on the whole. Here and there we come 
across a rather primitive ‘‘cut” and an equally primi- 
tive statement, but these Geography Readers are 

cially intended to amuse as well as instruct, and 

ey serve their purpose. No. VI., dealing with 
the Colonies of Great Britain, is very entertaining. 
It is simply a twenty-four hours’ romp through the 
Empire on which the sun never sets. Geography taught 
in this way loses half its terrors. ‘‘School Headings in 
Geography” is made up of mere heads or memoranda 
intended to encourage the oral teaching of geography—a 
method which Mr. E. R. Wethey, the author, is no doubt 
right in thinking much more effectual than either mere 
lesson-learning or lesson-reading. Teacher and scholar 
are both thrown more on their own resources than if 
every word is written down for them. Mr. Murby 
publishes in his ‘‘ Science Series” Skertchley’s ‘‘ Phy- 
sical Geography,” which has enjoyed a wide popularity 
for the | ye twenty-five years. It is brought up to 
date and enlarged in scope by Mr. John H. Howell. 
A more advanced work is Mr. Ralph S. Tarr’s 
**Elementary Physical Geography” (Macmillan), which 
seeks to supply the want which the author believes to 
exist of a new text-book. As an elementary work it 
is exhaustive. 

The first thing we note about ‘‘ Animal Life Readers,” 
edited by Edith Carrington and Ernest Bell, with 

ictures by Mr. Harrison Weir and others, is that Miss 

arrington is very partial to donkeys; the second, 

that the series is made up of stories of animals which 
incidentally inculcate lessons in natural history and in 
kindness to dumb creatures. Any one of these volumes 
may be safely placed in the hands of small people. 
A useful purpose is served by the Sunday School 
Union’s little volumes, ‘‘ Eye Teaching in the Sun- 
day School,” by R. W. Sindall, and ‘The Bible 
and the Blackboard,” by F. F. Belsey, the object 
being to outline on the blackboard the stories, the 
ables, and the incidents of Scripture. ‘‘The New 

estament and its Writers,” by the Rev. J. A. 
McClymont ; ‘‘ The Old Testament and its Contents,” 
xy Professor Robertson ; and ‘* Handbook of Christian 

vidences,” by Principal Stewart, are three volumes of 
Messrs. A. & C. Black’s ‘‘ Guild Library,” the reissue 
of which may be taken as a sure sign that they have 
found favour in the eyes of those for whom they were 
prepared. 

f “‘ Blackie’s School and Home Library,” which has 
enjoyed the equivocal blessing of Mr. Gladstone’s ap- 
proval, we have seven volumes before us. They are 
rather a medley of the goody-goody, the romantic, 
and the mildly amusing. Perhaps we should say the 
collection is eclectic. Scott’s ‘‘ Napoleon” and ‘ The 
Wreck of the ‘Wager’” will suit the tastes of young 
people. 

‘*Macmillan’s New Literary Readers” begin with an 
** Infant Reader,” and pass through the various stages 
of First and Second Primer up to Book VI., the series 
having been arranged with due regard to the require- 
ments of the various forms. The books seem to 
have been prepared with care. The only slip we notice 
is on p. 13, Book VI., where Shakspeare’s birthday 
is misprinted April ‘‘ 26” instead of ‘‘23.” Messrs. 
Marcus Ward send us a specimen of their ‘ Oral 
Readers.” 

‘*A Handbook of German Literature” will be 
found useful in the preparation of Candidates for the 
Army, the University Local Examinations, and the 
Examinations for the Junior and Senior Leaving 
Certificates. A synopsis of most great works has been 
given, with such criticism as is permissible within 
narrow limits, while only a few words have been allotted 
to many authors, whom the writer holds in sufficient 
esteem to recommend for study at greater length at a 
later period. For lack of space no attempt is made 
‘to deal with many minor modern lights, but the 
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greatest effort has been made throughout to bring the 
most vital into the greatest prominence, as the most 
fruitful and effective basis of all study. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


“The Ajax and the Electra of Sophocles.” Translated into 
English prose, with an Introduction, by E. D. A. Morshead, ' 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: Methuen 


& Co. 

“The Odes of Horace.” Books I. and II. A literal transla- 
tion. By A. Hamilton Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E. With 
Introduction and Memoir. Books III. and IV. With the 
Carmen Seculare and the Epodes. London : George Bel 
& Sons. 1896. 

“Meleager and the other Poets of Jacobs’ Anthology, from 
Plato to Leon Alex., together with the Fragment of 
Hermesianax, and a Selection from the Adespota.” With 
a Revised Text and Notes. Edited by Viscount Har- 
berton. London: James Parker & Co. 

“Stories from Cicero.” Edited by A. C. Liddell, M.A. 
London : Blackie & Son. 1896. 

“Essentials of New Testament Greek.” By John H. Hud- 
dilston, A.B. (Harv.), Instructor in Greek in Northwestern 
University. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“ Latin Prose of the Silver Age.” Selections. Edited by C. 
E. Brownrigg, M.A., with an Introduction by T. H. 
Warren, M.A., President of Magdalen College. London : 
Blackie & Son. 

“ Brasidas in Thrace.” Edited by John M. Sing, M.A. London : 
Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1896. 

“ The Gallic War of C. Julius Cesar.” Book V. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices, by John Brown, B.A., 
Assistant to the Professor of Humanity, Glasgow Uni- 
versity. London: Blackie & Son. 1896. 

“ Casar—Gallic War.” Book V. With Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by J. F. Davis, M.A., Assistant Examiner to the 
University of London. London: Hachette & Co. 


} ee prose versions of Sophocles we confess but a moderate 
affection, though they are undoubtedly superior to any 
tical translations which have yet been produced. Mr. 
orshead’s name is a sufficient guarantee of sound scholar- 
ship, refined interpretation, and a certain amount of masculine 
strength. In the passages of sustained rhetoric and in the 
choruses he seldom slips and never falls. But the cruel diffi- 
culty of the steichomuthia baffles him, as it has baffled all his 
predecessors. Take a passage like this from the “ Ajax” :— 
“ Odysseus, whoe’er denies to thee so dealing the nature of a 
wise man is himself a fool.” A better example of Mr. Mors- 
head’s style is to be found in the following from the “ Electra.” 
The sister is speaking :—“ Now, far from home, an exile in 
another land, thou hast perished ruefully, and far from thy 
sisters side; nor, well a-day, could I with loving hands do 
lustral duties to thy corpse, nor lift, with fitting rites, the piteous 
burden of thine ashes from the wide-blazing pyre ; but, tended 
for the grave by hands of strangers, thou comest hither, a little 
burden within a little urn.” The concluding words are hope- 
lessly weak, but what better ones can be suggested? The fault 
lies with the Greek, not with the English: with the t, not 
with the translator. We have here one of Sophocles’s rare 
lapses. But when he did fall, he fell further than any writer of 
equal genius. “Ah, woe is me,” Mr. Morshead goes on, “ how 
fruitless was all my fostering of old wherewith I oft encom- 
passed thee, a labour that physicked pain! for never wert thou 
more dear to thy mother’s self than to me. No underling did 
cherish thee ; and Sister, sister was ever thy cry unto me. 
Now in one day is all gone by as thou art gone—like some 
whirlwind thou hast passed away, and rapt all things with thee. 
Gone is my father ! dead am I to thee ; thyself art gone down 
to death ; and hark! the laughter of our foes and the wild 
joy of our mother—mother in name, not heart, concerning 
whom thou didst so oft send whispered rumours of thy coming 
and the vengeance to be.” The chief fault in the above is the 
occasional affectation of Biblical expressions. But this Wardour 
Street device has become the trade trick of translators from 
Greek or Latin poetry into English prose ; they fancy that it 
imparts a certain dignity to their version and so es up for 
the absence of metrical charm. 

We cannot speak with enthusiasm of Mr. Bryce’s versions of 
Horace. On the whole, they are tolerable ; in some passages 
they are fluent, and they are almost always correct. But some 
of the sentences are surprisingly banal. Take the concluding 
words of the address to Chloé :—“I follow not like savage 
tigress or Geetulian lion to rend you limb from limb. For 
marriage duties fully ripe, now cease at length your mother to 
attend.” What are we to think of this rendering of “ Tempestiva 
viro”? And why does Mr. Bryce invert the natural order of 
the English in order—here as in many other places—to attain 
a bastard sort of iambic rhythm? One more quotation (this 
time from “ Justum et tenacem,” &c.) :—“‘ Him who defends the 
Right and is in purpose firm, nor perverse zeal of citizens in 
passing laws unjust, nor form of threatening tyrant shakes in 
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‘his fixed resolve, nor Auster, boisterous ruler of the restless 
Redken, ner the mighty hand of Jupiter with thunder armed : 
should tered heaven fall about his ears the crash will strike 
him dauntless still.” This is hardly up to the level of the old- 
fashioned crib. Mr. Bryce does better than this ; but his 
nodding moments are too frequent. 

No little labour has been spent on Lord Harberton’s un- 
pretending contribution towards a new edition of Jacobs’s 

Anthology,” and it deserves to be presented in a form less 
aggressively economical. We think, too, that the editor has 
been unduly sparing of critical explanation, though we prefer that 
failing to the diffuseness of some modern scholars. The limita- 
tions which Lord Harberton has imposed on his work—he has 
omitted, ¢.g. some of the older authors, and others he has 
curtailed—prevent it from taking rank except as a school- 
book, although the trouble spent upon the text points to a 
higher aim. 

Cicero is not a favourite with schoolboys, ona for his 
supposed easiness ; but the selections prepared by Mr. Liddell 

nt him in the most attractive light, and make up 2 good 
reading-book for classes not quite advanced enough to attack 
any continuous work. The exercises appended may, perhaps, 
assist towards the formation of a correct style in Latin prose. 
Anyhow, they are better than most Passages for Translation. 

e object at which Mr. Huddilston has aimed in this guide 
to the Greek Testament is to enable an “earnest Sunday- 
school worker or other Bible student” to acquire a practical 
knowledge of the language. Assuming that his readers are 
ignorant of everything but the alphabet, he begins at the very 
beginning, and takes them on to a point where they may con- 
sider that they have attained a reasonable proficiency. That is 
to say, they would be competent to read the original without 
the help of a translation, and would be able to understand such 

ints of interpretation as turn upon questions of criticism. 

ut we are not so sure that this standard would be reached 
by the average young person who devoted only for “a few 
months” a substantial portion of his time to the study. Mr. 
Huddilston says that he has tested his scheme in the class- 
room. And we are bound to accept his account of its success. 
But we venture to hint that the result was partly due to his oral 

idance. Still, the manual is undoubtedly serviceable for self- 
instruction, and may be consulted with advantage by many of 
those classically educated persons who find that their faint 
memories of Homer, Thucydides, and Aristotle are of little 
help to understanding the language of St. Matthew or St. Mark. 

Mr. Brownrigg has compiled a capital book of extracts from 
Velleius Paterculus, Seneca, Petronius, Pliny the Elder, 
Quintilian, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Suetonius, Apuleius, 
and Aulus Gellius, the chief prose writers of the period 
14-180 A.D. He does not expressly claim to have discovered 
the Silver Age, but he seems to fancy that he has made rather 
a daring exploration of unknown country. The President of 
Magdalen speaks with high-class melancholy—with a Sign-of- 
the-Cross sort of pity—of a period which knew not the true light. 
“It is true, and it is sad, that, as we read of it in the Silver Age 
writers, Christianity appears as the object of misunderstanding 
and persecution, to the thinkers foolishness, to the rulers a 
stumbling block ; but to us who read with knowledge of after 
events, it is at once comforting and enlightening to mark how 
when the night was darkest the day was nearest, and to see the 
light gradually gaining upon the gloom, and a quiet dawn rising 
behind the glare and smoke of Nero’s conflagrations.” What 
superior nonsense! ‘ The Silver Age,” we are told, shows that 
“to seek style as the first thing is not always to find it.” Well, 
we should say that Petronius and Quintilian and Tacitus—to 
mention some of the authors honoured by Mr. Brownrigg’s 
quotation—had been tolerably successful in their heathen 
struggles. But no! There is “no salvation” if “a deeper 
spirit and faith be wanting.” We could pardon such well- 
intended moralizing if it occurred in the Sunday morning 
sermon of a Christian Evidence curate who had spent a happy 
Saturday evening with Mr. Wilson Barrett. But we do not 
expect it from the head of an Oxford College, even if he hap- 
pens to be a pious layman. 

Mr. Sing has prepared from the Fourth and Fifth Books of 
Thucydides a reading-book well adapted for boys who are just 
beginning to feel their feet in Greek. Textual difficulties have, 
of course, been avoided, and the style of the historian has occa- 
sionally been simplified. Good maps and useful notes increase 
the interest which naturally attaches to the adventures of 
Brasidas, the most dashing officer produced by the Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

We get a good deal for our money from Mr. Brown. The 
thirty pages of text are introduced by as many of instructive 
little essays—on the life of the author and his Commentaries, 
Roman books, and the Roman army—and followed by an equal 
allowance of Notes. The boy who read and remembered all 
he will find in this edition would make a good start in scholar- 


1p. 

Mr. Davis’s edition of the same Book of Czsar is of a some- 
what more elementary character. There is much less intro- 
ductory matter and rather more Notes. It is a useful book for 
beginners. The excellent map of Gaul was made in France, 
but of this we have no right to complain when we look at the 
name of the publishers. 
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SOME TEXT BOOKS. 


“A Public School German Primer.” By Otto Siepmann. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
“A New Manual of Geography. Vol. IV. Europe.” With 
Maps and Plans. By E. R. Wethey, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
London : Rivington, Percival & Co. 1896. : 
perimental Science : a School Course of Practical Exercises 
in Elementary Physics.” By Arthur Hubble. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 
“French Prose Composition for Middle Forms.” By 
. Duhamel, M.-és-A., and B. Minssen, M.-és-A. London: 
ivington, Percival & Co. 1896. 
“A Manual of Italian Literature.” By Francis Henry Cliffe. 
London : John Macqueen. 1896. 
“English for Beginners.” By David Campbell. London: 
Blackie & Son. 1896. 


R. OTTO SIEPMANN has skilfully combined a 
scientific and educational grammar (not mere reference 
tables) with a German “ Reader.” To this “Reader” are 
appended English exercises, to be used chiefly for the reproduc- 
tion of German sentences which have previously been read in 
the “Reader”—a highly commendable method, because a 
boy’s mind is thus saturated with the form of German 
sentences before he is set to translate English sentences 
into German. Another point in Mr. Siepmann’s method strikes 
us as worthy of imitation—namely, his oral drill. At the end of 
every passage in the “ Reader” he prints a set of German ques- 
tions to be answered in the full German sentences which can 
be constructed from the passage just studied. This is the wa 
to loosen the tongue, form the ear, make the language live, | 
lead boys as much as possible into the habit of thinking in 
German. Moreover, the constant repetition of sentences is 
better than the learning of unapplied grammar. The book 
suffers, as text-books are apt to suffer, from the fact that it is 
rtly a teacher’s book and partly a pupil’s. Much of the 
information in it should never meet the schoolboy’s eye in 
print ; it should not be marked for “preparation” (that terror 
of terrors) ; it should be inside the teacher’s head and come 
out ~~ at the right moment, with the proper stress and a 
human handling. 

Certainly Mr. Wethey understands the working of the great 
secret as far as his own subject is concerned. His “ Manual” 
of Europe is entirely a teacher’s book; it is never to come 
into the pupils’ hands, for he is a staunch believer in oral 
teaching. “The best class-book”—Mr. Wethey quotes the 
saying of Geikie—“ is one that presents merely an outline of 
the teacher’s subject,” and in accordance with this dictum he 
has printed another volume of “Headings” for class use. 
Many teachers will prefer to follow Mr. Wethey’s custom and 
give out their own headings—the less print the better. The 
drawing of maps on the blackboard of course does away with 
the senseless lists of rivers and the impossible towns on the 
left and right bank, and Mr. Wethey’s notes for lessons are 
therefore concerned for the most eens with history, government, 
agriculture, trade, and so on. He intersperses his notes with 
memoranda, suggestions for comparison, leading questions, and 
all sorts of like help for the teacher, and he always appends a list 
of books of reference. Indeed, as far as we can see the volume 
is everything it should be, almost better than one has a right 
to expect ; and there is always the comforting thought that the 
book is for teachers, and each individual may make what 
changes he thinks fit—he has here an ideal system, fully and 
convincingly worked out. 

Mr. Arthur Hubble’s elementary course of instruction ia 
experimental methods is intended, we take it, for teachers, 
though some of the cuts illustrate such very elementary points 
that we suppose they were inserted for the sake of an un- 
necessary completeness. The author does well, however, to 
insist that such initial points as the correct practice of mea- 
suring and weighing should not be omitted or hurried over. 

Messrs. Duhamel and Minssen have collected a really ex- 
cellent set of “tips” in their notes on French syntax. These 
notes, a list of idioms, a set of exercises (English into French), 
and a vocabulary make up their volume. The chief feature of 
the book is the interconnexion of the notes and the idioms 
with the exercises. For instance, the first sentence of the first 
exercise reads “ Marcellus had besieged (101) Syracuse for two 
years,” and on looking up paragraph 101 in the notes, the pupil 
finds that he has to use “il y avait. . . que.” With an in- 
telligent person the system might work well, because he would 
be eager to learn French ; and, being informed of the “il y 
avait... que” tip, he would try to /Aink of the sentence in 
that form. For boys, whose great object is to get through 
their work with as little benefit to themselves as possible, the 
system is, perhaps, rather crabbed and unintelligent ; one feels 
that it would be better if the form “il y avait... que” or 
“voila . . . que” could be got into their heads first, and apart 
from any idea of translation. 

Mr. Cliffe’s manual of Italian literature is a nerveless and 
unsatisfactory book, and we cannot imagine for what class of 
readers it was written. The facts contained, for example, in 
the eight pages about Dante could be found in any small 
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dictionary of biography, and they would probably be beneath 
the notice of such English people as could understand the 
Italian which Mr. Cliffe quotes. He devotes some thirty pages 
to a biography and somewhat colourless admiration of 

rdi, and the only excusable portion of the book consists 
of sixteen pages of his own verse translations from Leopardi, 
which have a certain value. i 
-An amusing and highly instructive feature in Mr. David 
Campbell’s little “ English for Beginners” is his list of bad or 
ambiguous English sentences. Such a list might well be sub- 
mitted now and then (in coe of a subject for an essay) even 
to the Sixth Form of a public school. am 


SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“A History of England under the Tudors.” Vol. I. 
Henry VII. By Wilhelm Busch. Translated by Alice 
M. Todd. London: Innes & Co. 1896. 

“The Tragedy of Fotheringay.” By the Hon. M. M. 

 Maxwell-Scott. London: Adam & Charles Black & Co. 

~ 1896. 

al Francois-Sévérin Marceau.” By Captain T. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 1896. 


ROFESSOR BUSCH’S “History of England under the 
Tudors,” in the original German, has for years been well 
known to all serious students of the sixteenth century. The 
book was well worth translating, and we are glad to see that 
the English version is no piece of hack-work (like too many 
historical translations from the German), but as accurate as it 
is readable. The name of the competent scholar who has 
revised the translator’s work is enough to vouch for the trust- 
worthiness of the version. There are none of the slips in 
the rendering of constitutional or ecclesiastical technicalities 
which so often make unintelligible pages that have not been 
Englished by a professed historian. The present volume 
covers the reign of Henry VII., one of the least interestin 
periods of our annals to the general reader. The second, 
which has yet to appear, will deal, we presume, with Wolsey 
and the early years of Henry VIII. Dr. Busch’s strong point 
is the history of diplomacy: he has searched through many 
thousands of documents at Simancas and Venice, and other 
storehouses of the raw material of history, and has utilized 
much information that has not yet been used by any English 
writer. The book abounds in new lights on Henry of Rich- 
mond’s interminable negotiations with Ferdinand, Philip and 
Maximilian. We cannot say that they are exciting reading, but 
for the proper understanding of the reign they are absolutely 
necessary to the serious inquirer. Dr. Busch’s weaker side 
is his military history: Bosworth is disposed of in twelve 
lines, which touch none of the vexed questions involved in 
ifs tactics ; Stoke and Blackheath Field are dealt with even 
more cursorily. But we are too grateful for the author's con- 
ttibutions to the history of our foreign relations to blame him 
for passing over lightly this comparatively small province of 
our internal affairs. After all, it is instruction and not in- 
teresting reading which we look for in all the books which 
Germans have written on English history, from the days of 
Ranke down to those of Dr. Busch. 

Mrs. Maxwell-Scott’s “ Tragedy of Fotheringay” is a hand- 
some little volume dealing with the last days of Mary Queen 
of Scéts. It is full of excellent illustrations, two or three of 
which—those taken from the Calthorpe MSS.—do not appear to 
have been before published. These are, in a way, the most 
interesting things in the book, as all the documents utilized in 

narrative seem to have been known to previous writers on 
the subject. In the choice of the portrait of Mary for the 
frontispiece, we do not know that we should ourselves have 
chosen the picture which Mrs. Maxwell-Scott has selected. 
Though it has an interesting history, it is evidently not the 
work of one who had seen the Queen, much less been present 
at her execution. The details of the scene in Fotheringay Hall 
isplayed in the background are enough to show at once that 
the artist was working from hearsay evidence. The block is a 
very lofty structure, while we know from one certain source 
that in reality it was raised only a few inches from the ground, 
and the arrangement of the spectators is wholly different from 
that in the Calthorpe drawing. Unless we are mistaken, it was 
- one of the six or seven memorial paintings, all very similar, 
which were seen together at the Stuart exhibition. The text of 
the book is good reading enough, and tells the ugly story of 
Elizabeth’s doubts and double-dealing in a forcible way. The 
author is a convinced Mariolatrist, and finds an easy task in 
moving our sympathies for one of whom it may most truly 
ge that nothing in her life became her like the leaving 

it. 

Captain T. G. Johnson’s “ Marceau” gives a short bi h 
of one of the attractive figures of the French eo 
Marceau and Hoche are always bracketed together as the two 
men who, if their life had been prolonged, might have made 
the rise of Bonaparte impossible. Both, after careers of 
astonishing adventure, died Generals at an age when most 

ng officers are but beginning to dream of their captaincy. 
were sincere Republicans who could not have been bought 
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by any of the Corsican’s bribes ; both had an ascendency over 
their troops which could not be shaken even by defeat and’ 
ivations. Marceau was probably the less able of the two, 

t the more amiable. There is nothing in his record which 
makes it certain that he would have developed into a captain 
of the very first rank ; but he certainly possessed extraordinary 
courage, a quick military eye, and a sound judgment. His 
only independent command was against the Vendéans in the 
West. There he was brilliantly successful ; but a campaign 
against those gallant but undisciplined hordes was hardly such 
a test of generalship as one against a regular army. Marceau 
succeeded where many Santerres and Rossignols had failed, 
and perhaps deserved better of the Republic for his destruction 
of the “ Catholic Army” than did any of the generals who beat 
the Austrians in Flanders or Germany. But he never had a 
fair chance of trying his skill against an opponent of real pro- 
fessional ability on one of the greater theatres of war. On the 
Rhine he was but a general of division or a corps commander 
under Jourdan. It would be unfair to him to point out that he 
failed in the most important military task which was set him— 
that of defending the Lower Lahn against the Archduke Charles. 
His failure was due rather to Jourdan’s faulty arrangement of 
his reserves and Castleverd's stupidity than to any mistake of 
his own. In his unsuccessful resistance he displayed unbounded 
dash, resource, and steadiness, and finally brought off his troops 
without any disaster. But one can no more demonstrate him 
a general of the first rank from this and his other campaigns than 
one can prove him to have been wanting in any of the military 
virtues. He remainsto the historian a more or lesgunknown quan- 
tity, a man who had given considerable promise of greatness, 
but had not been finally tested. It is clear that he was an ex- 
cellent cavalry officer and a master of partisan warfare; all 
else is uncertain. He will live in history rather for his cha- 
racter than his actions ; it is as a man that we can praise him 
rather than a general. Among the vultures of the Revolu- 
tionary army he was distinguished for loyalty, humanity, 
generosity, and an utter want of self-seeking. He refused to 
shoot his prisoners even when there was terrible danger in dis- 
obeying the bloody edicts of the National Convention. He not 
only kept his own hands clean—a rare virtue among his con- 
temporaries—but devoted all his energy to preventing his 
soldiery and his subordinates from plundering. He never 
murmured at his superiors, or tried to throw blame for failure 
on to other shoulders. The boldest exploit of his adventurous 
career was the saving of his personal enemy the Representative 
Bourbotte from the hands of the victorious Vendéans at 
the rout of Saumur. In short, his biographer is not over- 
os the case when he calls him “the Bayard of the Revo- 
ution.” 

Captain Johnson follows his French sources very closely 
all through the book, a fact which the reader will at once 
detect by the constant use of the “historic present” in all the 
more striking points of the story. That his mastery of the 
Gallic tongue is not quite complete is evident from such strange 
phrases as “ Marceau was wounded by a shot from a biscaien,” 
which, apparently, he seems to think of as some kind of fire- 
arm. Localities, too, should appear in an English or German 
dress when a book is translated—Veteravie and Le Coq Rouge 
should stand as the Wetterau and Rothahn, A _ Tyrolese 
marksman should be described as a jager, a rifleman or a 
sharpshooter, but certainly not as a chasseur. Confusion comes 
from translating the French demi-brigade, a new military unit 
devised in the Revolutionary war, as “half a brigade.” It 
was (as all readers of Bonaparte’s despatches will remember) 
an independent body, the whole army being told off into 
such parts and permanent numbers being bestowed on them. 
But all these small errors of translation can easily be weeded 
out in a revision, and meanwhile we are too grateful for a 
biography of an interesting personage to quarrel overmuch 
with the details of its setting. 


MISS YONGE’S “CAMEOS.” 


“Cameos from English History.” By Miss C. M. Yonge. 
Eighth Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


ete volume, which covers the period from 1662 to 1748, 
brings Miss Yonge’s work to a somewhat premature close. 
The fantastic title is its worst feature. A little Wedgwood 
cameo is printed on the cover, but the real cameos are, it seems, 
the separate chapters, each with a more or less telling title. 
But why called cameos instead of chapters we cannot conceive > 
for taken together they amount to a continuous History of Eng- 
land. It is not always too rigidly accurate. Thus gin was not 
“properly called Geneva water,” but quite improperly ; Lady 
aan te « did not hold the “gold keys,” but key of office, 
and her title, unless we are mistaken, was not Mistress of the 
Robes, but Groom of the Stole. However, the book is very 
agreeably written and reads easily. It will make its way and 
do good where more pretentious histories would sleep unopened. 
Moreover, Miss Yonge’s strong Church point of view causes 
her to bring out a good many valuable but neglected facts, 
notably with regard to the persecution of the Scotch Episcopa- 
lians and the early Church movements in the Colonies. 
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MORE CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


“ Greek Folk Poesy.” Annotated Translations from the whole 
cycle of Romaic Folk Verse and Folk Prose. By Lucy 
M. J. Garnett. Edited, with Essays on the Science of 
Folk Lore, Greek Folk S h, and the Survival of 
Paganism, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, M.A. Vol. I. Folk 


Verse. London: David Nutt. 1896. 
** Harvard Studies in Classical Philology.” Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 


Vols. VI. and VII. Boston (U.S.A.): Ginn & Company. 
London: Edward Arnold. Leipsic: Otto Harrassowitz. 


1895. 

“The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus.” Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, by Arthur William Quill, M.A., T.C.D., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Vol. II. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 1896. 

Ta professed object of the New Folk Lore Researches, of 
which this volume of Folk Poesy is the first instalment, 

is, as Mr. Stuart Glennie puts it, to reconstruct the whole 

science—if science it is. Casting aside that profane doubt, we 
find that our reformer is at variance with all his predecessors, 
recent and ancient alike. Plato and Aristotle with their Family 
theory, Bodin with his Conquest Origin, Hobbes and Locke 
and Rousseau with their Social Contract, Tylor and Lubbock 
and Spencer with their Savage Origin, have equally failed to 
grasp the “ main objective condition ” of the rise of civilization. 

t lies, we are now informed, not in a spontaneous development 

from savagery, but in “such a conflict between Races with 

Higher and Lower aptitudes as, in its economic consequences, 

gave to the former the most favourable conditions for the de- 

velopment of its aptitudes.” By parity of what we will call 
reasoning, it follows that progressive Philosophic Thought must 
have originated in a “ Conflict of Higher and Lower Concep- 
tions.” It sounds very grand, but the nearer one looks at it the 
less it seems to mean. There is, of course, something in it ; 
but, like many other theorists, Mr. Glennie works his one idea 
too hard, and thus damages its chance of a patient hearing. 

‘We have done our duty by him, however, in stating his pro- 

blem and its solution ; for the arguments we refer the student 

to the essays themselves, not forgetting to add that the author 
has a neat style in disputation, and drops by the way a good 
many suggestive remarks. 

Frankly, we do not see how Mr. Glennie’s conclusions are 
either supported or weakened by the very interesting collection 
of Romaic poems which Miss Garnett has put into English verse 
—the English generally good, the verse nearly always bad. 
It is about twelve years since Mr. Glennie issued “Greek 
Folk Songs,” but the present volume of “ Greek Folk Poesy” 
contains nearly twice as much matter, while the second is to 
entirely new, and will be devoted to “ Prose-poesy,” tales, 
Stories, and legends, arranged, like the “ Verse-poesy,” in 
classes illustrative of cosmical ideas, of village life, and of 
historical memories, not only in the provinces of Enslaved 
Hellas, but throughout the Ottoman Empire and the kingdom 
of Greece. Many of the pieces are taken, it should be said, 
from the SvAAoyn rijs’Hreipov of the late Dr. 
Aravandinos of Iodnnina. Here is one of them :— 

“ Over in Roido, in Roidopoula, 

A Frank fell in love with a Romeopoula, 

To love him the Romeot girl could not bring her, 
But still in her ears thus her mother would ding her : 
‘Take him, my daughter, now be thou his dear, 

And then narrow trousers henceforward canst wear.’ 
* Mana, I never will a Franko ; 

I hate his “ Per Dio” and his “ Ali mango.”’ 

‘Take him, my daughter, for he wears a hat.’ 

*I a Frank husband won’t marry for that.’ 

‘Take him, my daughter, he’s plenty of cash.’ 

‘I won’t have a husband without a moustache.’ 
‘Take him, my daughter, and wed then the swain, 
You may, in three months’ time, divorce him again.’” 

A ballad attributed to the Byzantine period relates to the 
sale of a wife by her husband—a “ wee mannie,” who had been 
unjustly called upon to pay nine thousand asfras, and could 
not make up the sum otherwise :— 

Bist thee with thy golden comb, my love, come I must 

thee, 

He leads her by the hand away, to the bazaar he brings her, 

*O, I’ve a lovely one for sale, and she’s a fair-haired lassie.’ ” 
There is only one bidder, who quickly comes to terms, and 

takes the lady to his chamber, where he “toys with and caresses 

her, and many kisses gives her.” 

“A little bird had perched close by and sat upon the window ; 
He sang not as a bird doth sing, and like > sapbnont birdies, 
But with a human voice he spoke, with human voice he 

warbled : 

*O see this wonder that befalls in the house of Konstantino ! 

A brother doth a sister kiss upon her eyes and eyebrows !’ 

ae hear, Sir Konstantine, what sings that little 

irdie 
*Tis but a bird, so let him sing—a birdie, let him warble.’ 
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in the birdie warbled forth ; again the same song sang 


e: 
*O, see the wonder that befalls in the house of Konstantino | 
A brother doth a sister kiss upon her eyes and eyebrows !’ ' 
‘os =e thou hear, Sir Konstantine, what sings that little 

irdie ?’ 

He took her hand within his own, and to the dwarf he 


brought her : 

‘Take now thy wife again to thee ; take, Stumpy, back thy 
dear one ; 

The asfras that I’ve given thee, they are my sister's 
dowry.’ ” 


The humour displayed in these, as in most other ballads, is 
generally of an elementary type. One specimen we may quote 
of a more sophisticated character. It is the concluding portion 
of a dialogue between Priest and Penitent :— 


“(Strophe) Thy sins are (Antistrophe) And Aman! Aman! 
(Sér.) Thy sins are very many, O, 
Thy sins are very many, O, 
No more love-making must thou go ! 


(Sir.) When thou relin—— (Ant.) And Aman! Aman / 
(Sé.) When thou relinquishest, Papd, 

When thou relinquishest, Papd, 

Thy bread-baskets and /‘tourgid, 


Then will I—— (Ant.) And Aman! Aman / 
(Sér.) Then will I too cease to rove, 

Then will I too cease to rove, 

In search of the black eyes I love! 


Goes the par—— (Amt.) And Aman! Aman/ 
(Str.) Goes the parson to his prayer, 

Goes the parson to his prayer, 

Go I to his daughter fair. 


Goes the priest-—— (Ant.) And Aman! Aman! 
Goes the priest to church to pray, 

Goes the priest to church to pray, 

Steal I to his wife away.” 


It should be said that, whatever may be thought of the argu- 
mentative portions of the volume, the Editor has spared no 
pains in elucidating the literary and, we think, the more im- 
portant part of its contents. : 

An excellent custom prevails at Harvard of publishing at 
brief intervals some of the more important lucubrations of its 
members, the expenses being defrayed out of a fund subscribed 
in 1856. We have before us the sixth and seventh volumes of 
these Harvard Studies, prepared under the editorial ae 
of Mr. J. B. Greenough, Mr. F. D. Allen, and Mr. John 
Williams White. In every University there is a deal 
of research which goes to waste simply because the acade- 
mical mind is, as a rule, both indolent and fastidious. A 
man will devote quite a disproportionate amount of labour 
and thought to some one passage in an ancient author or 
a single point raised by the text, and arrive, perhaps, at 
a conclusion which may be of the highest value. Yet it 
perishes unless he has the energy to complete a work in 
which it may be embodied, or is sige enough to hand it 
over to some more enterprising scholar, and be content with a 
brief acknowledgment in a footnote, Of such a nature are the 
six prolusiones in this volume. Mr. White deals at con- 
siderable length with the Opisthodomus on the Acropolis at 
Athens. Mr. J. H. Wright describes a Votive Tablet in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Mr. W. N. Bates discusses the 
date of Lycophron, Mr. M. W. Mather states his views in Latin 
on the correct orthography and pronunciation of the compounds 
of the verb jacio in the present tense, and Mr. G. E. Howes 
collates and enlarges on the quotations from Homer in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle. To discuss any of these dis- 
sertations here is impossible. It is enough to say that they are 
all full of meat—too full for the digestion of the unlearned. 
They fully deserve the conditional immortality to which they 
have been promoted—z.e. they can be found if wanted. 

The seventh volume of “ Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy” consists of articles contributed by former pupils and 
present colleagues of Mr. George Martin Lane, Pope Professor 
(Emeritus) of Latin, and is published in commemoration of the 
“happy completion of fifty years since he received his first 
degree: in Arts from Harvard College.” His success as a 
teacher is attested in a Latin dedication—“ Nam cui unquam 
contigit te Plautum, Tacitum, Lucretium illo ingenio, illo 
lepore interpretantem audire quin aliquid certe amoris bon- 
arum literarum animo conceperit, et postea recordatione illius 
temporis is se senserit ad diligentem earum tractationem 
impelli?” On the next page his admirers drop into verse :— 

licet haec Ma8eiav scripta vocari, 
A Lanio veniunt et redeuntadeum. 
Scilicet hic juvenis doctrinze semina sparsit 
Quorum nunc fructus percipit ipse senex. __ 

One of the most interesting of these pro/usiones is Mr. 
F, D. Allen’s on “os columnatum” in the “ Miles Gloriosus ” 
of Plautus ; which, following Mr. G. E. Marindin, he refers to 
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. the punishment of Nevius for libel. The traditional explana- 
‘ tion, that of the poet’s habit of resting his chin on one hand and 


propping his elbow with the other, is dismissed as pointless, 
nor is more than a contemptuous reference made to the sug- 
tion of an obscene meaning. We cannot follow Mr. Allen 
in his long and learned account of ancient instruments of 
torture, or of the theory he builds on his research; but the 
per contains a considerable amount of curious erudition. 
The weak point of the argument is that Mr. Allen has 
no history to go upon. “It is possible,” he admits, “that 
Neevius was not really confined” in the manner suggested, 
but that “Plautus chose to represent it so.” Where would 
be the wit of referring to a fiction which was not generally 
believed? Not less attractive is Mr. C. B. Gulick’s account 
of the Plautine passages relating to omens and augury, and 
archeologists will find solid matter in Mr. J. R. Wheeler’s 
per on Coronelli’s maps of Athens. The work of the Padre 
as indeed, “no independent value in the study of Athenian 
topography” ; but it lays down a landmark in the spread of 
the Hellenic renaissance. Mr. Charles Pomeroy Parker writes 
at length on that interesting, if rather obscure, person, Musonius 
the Etruscan, the Stoic teacher who prosecuted P. Egnatius 
Celer for treachery to Barea Soranus. He is here identified 
with the C. Musonius mentioned by Pliny the younger, but 
distinguished from the one better known to the Eastern and 
Christian world who took his name from Babylon or Tyre, 
though Suidas confused the two men. Of the articles dealing 
with questions of grammar, we would refer more particularly 
to Mr. William Godwin’s on the “ Deliberative Construction in 
Greek Relative Clauses,” and Mr. Greenough’s on “Some 
Features of the Contrary-to-Fact Construction.” It is only the 
specialists who will venture to tackle Mr. Weir Smith’s disser- 
tation on the Anapeests of AEschylus (he calls him “ Aischylos”) 
or Mr. Gardner Hale’s theory of Syllabification in Roman 
speech—a dry topic to the uninstructed palate ; but the vigour 
of the writer invests it with considerable flavour. 
The second volume of Mr. Quill’s translation of the 
“ Histories ” is distinguished by facility, vigour, and a scrupulous 
anxiety to reflect in English every shade of meaning in the 
Latin of Tacitus. These are high qualities, but they do not 
constitute an adequate version. Mr. Quill’s judgment is vitiated 
in countless passages by his subtlety, and he is often led astray 
by a hankering after gaudy phrases. To illustrate the former 
defect it might be enough to point to his somewhat complacent 
note on iii. 86 : “ amicitias dum magnitudine munerum non con- 
stantia morum contineri putat meruit magis quam habuit.” He 
is at the trouble to quote Plautus and Cicero in order to show 
that merere may mean /o hire, and writes “ hired rather than held 
as his own.” What Tacitus says is, that Vitellius earned rather 
than possessed affection. Of the other fault to which we have 
referred, we find an example a few chapters above, where the 
lady soldier, Verulana Gratilla, is said to have “ followed neither 
children nor kindred, but simply the Romance of War” (“neque 
liberos neque propinquos sed bellum secuta”). There are some 
scholars, we know, who admire this kind of ornamentation. 


_But even when it is done well it is a poor kind of flummery. 


Yet Mr. Quill—who plays these pranks with the tersest author 
of antiquity—has the gentle effrontery to lecture us on the 


.style of Tacitus, and compares it with Carlyle’s! Sometimes, 


but not very often, he drops into mere verbosity, as, ¢.g. in 
the same chapter, where he renders “studio sociorum” by 
“the enthusiastic co-operation of his allies.” A little lower 
down (ch. 75) we find his merits and failings exemplified 
together: “Quod inter omnes constiterit, ante principatum 
Vespasiani decus domus penes Sabrinum erat.” This he 
translates as follows :— All, I venture to think, are agreed 
that before Vespasian’s accession to the throne Sabinus was 
the flower of the flock.” The modest parenthesis is defended 
by a note pointing out “the perfect subjunctive marks a 
deferential tone”—-which illustrates Mr. Quill’s anxiety to 
develop every implication of his authors language. But 
what can be more inappropriate, more vulgar, than his 
“ flower of the flock”? Yet he does not sin by inadvertence. 
“Wolfflin,” he kindly tells us, “has written a treatise on 
the alliterativeness of the Latin language.” The double D 
is responsible for the double F. We can only say that the 
double F would justify a double D. It is for the experts 
in cheap finery to say whether they prefer this phrase to the one 
at the end of ch. 70, where we are told that “ Vitellius him- 


_self was powerless either to command or forbid, as he 


was no longer Emperor, but the mere shibboleth of war”— 
“non jam imperator sed tantum belli causa erat.” With an 
author so difficult as Tacitus it would be unfair to blame a 
translator because he takes of any particular passage some view 
which does not commend itself to the reviewer. In the same 
chapter, for instance, it must be admitted that the Latin words 
(“pacem et concordiam victis utilia victoribus tantum pulchra 
esse ”) will just bear the interpretation placed on them by Mr. 
Quill: —“ The vanquished regard Peace and Reconciliation 
from a purely selfish standpoint ; it is only the victors who see 
these things in their nob!er aspect.” But surely that render- 
ing, though it introduces a specious antithesis, destroys the 
argument—that the advantage of making ce on moderate 


-terms lies with the vanquished, whereas the victors only get 
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the honour. The /anéum, in fact, goes with the pulchra, not, as 
Mr. Quill suggests, with the victories. We not any 
three consecutive chapters in this volume without ceming on 
sentences in which Mr. Quill seems to have been seduced from 
the natural meaning of the Latin by the desire to drag some tell- 
ing phrase into the English. But we must do him the justice of 
saying that he never takes advantage of the unwary reader. 
The footnotes, many of which are acute and scholarly, even 
where we believe them to be delusive, almost always call at- 
tention to what is doubtful in his rendering—his argument 
serves as a warning against the conclusion it is meant to sup- 
port. Nor must we forget that he has studied all the latest 
authorities on the “ Histories,” and when he errs he sometimes 
does it in good company. Mr. Quill informs us some of the 
reviewers of his first volume were indulgent and others austere, 
but all were just and encouraging, because they noticed that his 
object had been to “foster the study of a great world spirit that 
breathes upon and vivifies the history of mankind.” We prefer 
to say that he has done something to popularize Tacitus, and 
what we regard as his worst errors do not seriously impair the 
general value of his work. 
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